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A STORY OF ANOTHER LAND. 



&♦ antrcetd, apostle and flpartpr, 

November 30. 



" Now unto us with him be given, 
To dimb the bright ascent of Heaven, 
There with enraptured eyes to gaze 
For evermore on Jesus' Face." 

T ONG years ago — more than eighteen hun- 
"^ dred years ago— the bright blue sky was 
shining over the waters of the Lake of Galilee, 
and some poor humble fishermen saw Jesus of 
Nazareth approaching them, and they heard His 
gentle voice speaking to them, saying only two 
little words, " Follow Me." 

Those poor fishermen were the holy Apostles, 
SS. Andrew and Peter, and at the Saviour's 
bidding they forsook all and followed Him. S. 

VII. B 
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Andrew was a disciple of S. John Baptist, and he 
had heard his Master say those wonderful words 
which are narrated in to-day's Gospel, " Behold 
the Lamb of God, Which taketh away the sins 
of the world," and led by the Spirit of God, he 
and his companion (S. John the Evangelist) fol- 
lowed Jesus, and asked Him where He dwelt. 
He bade them " come and see," and they went 
and heard the wonderful words of Him Who 
spake as never man spake before, and they knew 
that they had found Him for Whom they had 
waited so long ; Him of Whom Moses had writ- 
ten ; Him of Whom the prophets had prophe- 
sied ; Him Who was to save Israel from all their 
sins; Who was to take away the curse, and 
bring light and life to sinful man ; and S. Andrew 
went and told his brother S. Peter the joyful 
news, and brought him to Jesus. 

And in this incident in S. Andrew's life we 
see depicted the whole unselfishness of his cha- 
racter. He loved his brother dearly; he could 
not feel happy until he had told him that he had 
indeed found Him, Who was to be the Saviour 
of the world. And it would be well if in this 
matter, as in all else, we followed the example of 
S. Andrew, if when we had taken Jesus into our 
hearts, and felt how dear He was to us, we went 
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out* and told of all His love and all His good- 
ness to others. 

It may be said that little children cannot do 
this ; that they cannot teach or preach, as their 
elders can. . This excuse will not hold good. 
We are not told that S. Andrew either taught or 
preached; simply he brought his brother to 
Jesus ; he showed him Jesus. 

And we can all show Jesus to our brothers 
and sisters and friends. Not really as S. Andrew 
did — not walking and talking by the side of the 
Lake of Galilee, but in a far, far more wonderful 
way. Yes, we can tell a more wonderful story 
now than S. Andrew told S. Peter. We can 
bring those we love to God's own House, and 
we can point to the Figure bleeding, dying upon 
the cruel cross, and tell them of the love and 
mercy which made the GoD-Man die for our 
sakes. 

We can tell them that although we cannot see 
Him, yet day by day He is Present upon our 
Altars in the Most Blessed Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, and that there we must especially 
plead the merits of His all-atoning Sacrifice. 

And we can show Jesus to others by our ex- 
ample, that is, we can let them understand that 
the followers of the Lamb must be lowly, and 
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meek, and gentle, speaking no harsh words, 
striking no cruel blows, but following the ex- 
ample of the holy, sinless Child, in Whose mouth 
was found no word of guile. 

We hear very little of the after life of S. Andrew, 
but we know that he followed His Blessed 
Master in His death. He was preaching the 
Gospel in Achaia, and was ordered to sacrifice 
to the gods of the heathen, and he answered 
that he would sacrifice to none but the Imma- 
culate Lamb of God. 

He was led out to execution, and hailed the 
Cross as a dear friend which would take him to 
Jesus. 

The cross upon which he was crucified was 
not a Latin Cross, but was formed of two pieces 
of timber crossing one another in the form of the 
letter X. 

The Saint was tied to it by cords, and for two 
days he hung there, exhorting the people to be- 
lieve in Jesus of Nazareth. Then God took 
him to the rest he had so nobly earned, to the 
Master whom he had followed since that day 
when, standing by the blue waters of the lake in 
his own country of Galilee, he had heard the 
call to forsake all, and when he heard— obeyed. 

S. Andrew's Day is the first Festival in the 
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Church's year, placed there because to him was 
given the first summons to follow the Lamb of 
God. 

And, my children, just as you have heard 
about S. Andrew to-day, in very much the same 
words — because the lives of the Saints teach us 
all the same lessons at all times — so not very 
long ago a faithful Priest told some little chil- 
dren in a foreign land, in the fair sunny land of 
France, how they all in their daily life could fol- 
low Jesus, how all of them having found Him, 
could lead others to love Him and to serve 
Him. 

It was very much harder work for those chil- 
dren to be good than it is for you, for they had 
none of the helps that you have. That Priest 
who spoke to them was only passing through 
the village where they lived ; only going to be 
with them for a day or two, to tell them how to 
be patient amid the suffering and trouble that 
had come to them, and to give them the Blessed 
Sacraments of the Church to help them to bear 
all things as Christian people should. 

For in those winter days of which I am writing, 
there was bitter sorrow in the once bright and 
happy land. War was there, and fair towns and 
pleasant villages had been laid low, and the 
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people of Paris had sought refuge in the valleys 
and in the little country towns, where the din 
and tumult of battle might not reach. 

Some of those children to whom the good 
Priest spoke, as they crowded round him in a 
miserable shed on that dreary November day, 
had heard such lessons as these before ; others, 
in the roving life they had lately been leading, 
had forgotten all they had ever known, but the 
Priest was very loving and gentle to them, and 
they liked to listen to him — liked to look at his 
kind old face, and to hear his gentle persuasive 
words. 

Evening came, and he sat in his chair and 
listened to the confessions that were poured into 
his ear ; to all the sins and troubles which lay 
like a heavy burden upon the hearts of those 
poor people. 

And when they left him, peace was in their 
souls. They had sought the rest promised to 
the' heavy-laden ; they had found the true Balm 
in Gilead. Little children too told their childish 
sins, and they also received pardon through the 
Precious Blood. 

Only with two of these are we at all concerned, 
with a girl named Marie Delepine, and a boy 
called Jacques Rosier. Both of them were very 
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poor ; there was a terrible load of grief clouding 
the sunshine of both their young lives. 

When they rose from their knees, the good 
Priest asked them if there was anything that he 
could do for them. He had noticed them sitting 
side by side whilst he was instructing the people, 
and the expression of sorrow upon each young 
face, had been present in his mind ever since. 

Jacques' story was very, very sad. He had 
been very happy once, but his father had been 
killed in battle, and his mother had pined away 
and died of grief; and he and an old woman, 
who had lived in the same house as his dead 
parents, had sought shelter in that remote coun- 
try place ; and it had been very hard to keep 
good without any help, without Church, or 
Priest, or Sacraments ; very hard to help Marie, 
who tried so hard to be a better girl. 

This was the simple narrative to which the 
good Priest had to listen, in answer to his ques- 
tion as to what he could do for the lad ; and he 
laid his hand upon the rough brown curls, so 
carefully brushed by the loving mother once, so 
tangled and uncared for now, and said, 

" My child, each Saint's Day teaches us the 
lesson God means us to learn. We can each 
one of us do as the Saints did ; give up all for 
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Jesus' sake, offer your sorrows to Him, tell Him 
you will follow in His Footsteps all your life. 
He went along the sorrowing way, Jacques, and 
it led Him to His own bright home. And, my 
son, there is yet another sacrifice to make to 
Him ; one that may seem strange to you. You 
say it is hard to be good without the help you 
have arways been accustomed to. I know well 
it must be so. But, my son, it is His way of 
calling you to follow Him. He takes from us 
what seems best and most necessary, even His 
own blessed Sacraments, that we may love Him 
better, and long for Him more, and by the 
seeming lack of grace, we may grow in grace. 

"When you feel that all goes against you, 
Jacques, come here into this quiet little chapel, 
which has been blessed by the Holy Presence, 
look at the Crucifix, think of the greatest 
Agony that was ever endured by man, and listen 
to the message He left His Church, ' Follow 
Me ;' and when I come to this place again, my 
son, which will be, God willing, before many 
weeks have passed, I think you will tell me that 
the lesson has not been so hard to learn, be- 
cause Jesus Himself taught it, and His Saints 
walked in His Footsteps." 

There was the brightest smile upon poor 
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Jacques' face that had been there for many 
months when he left the good Priest, and as he 
went out of the door, and Marie went in, he 
could not resist saying, "Oh Marie, he is so 
good, he will help you so much." 

Poor Marie, hers was a different tale to 
Jacques' ; a story of a neglected childhood, un- 
loved, uncared for, of present heavy grief, of 
future hopelessness. 

She was but a little girl, only twelve summers 
had passed over her head — we might more aptly 
say twelve winters, for there had been little of 
summer brightness in Marie's life. And now 
her home was wretched ; her father a hard, bad, 
cruel man, caring only for himself, never spoke 
to or noticed the child, but to say some harsh 
word, sometimes to inflict a cowardly blow. 

She had once (oh how many years ago it 
seemed now) known a mother's gentle, loving 
care, in the sunny town in which they had lived. 
She had been confirmed, and made her first 
Communion two years after her mother had been 
taken away from her ; but when those terrible 
troubles of which we have already spoken broke 
upon the pleasant land of France, she and her 
father left their old home, and Jean D$£pine 
took to drink, and lived a very wicked life, and 
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poor Marie forgot much that she had learned ; 
and at last she ceased to say her prayers, and to 
ask God to take care of her, amid all the sorrows 
and troubles of her life. 

She forgot that her angel guardian was ever 
near her, that his soft white wings were around 
her, although she saw them not, and that he 
would never leave her until her own persever- 
ance in the course of unresisted sin, drove him 
far from her. 

Once the child was walking through the vil- 
lage street, and tired and worn and hungry, she 
stood before a baker's shop. She had had no- 
thing to eat all that long day, and her father had 
beaten her cruelly for some neglect of duty. 
Marie's hand was stretched out, and she seized 
upon a little loaf greedily, and carried it to her 
mouth. 

Oh, surely her guardian angel turned away and 
wept when he saw the little girl sin — when he 
saw her yield to temptation, because she would 
not ask the great God to help her to be good. 

Suddenly some one caught hold of her arm, 
and a sweet young voice said, " Oh do not do it, 
for it is stealing." 

Marie turned somewhat angrily round, and 
saw a boy hardly older than herself, pale and 
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wan, and wretched, and uncared for, and yet 
with a look upon his face that made the child 
tremble before him, as though he had been a 
judge. 

She laid the little loaf down again, and the 
angry flush left her cheek, and all she said was, 
" Oh, boy, I am so hungry." 

He did not answer her then, but the two who 
had met so strangely walked up the straggling 
street into the country, and sat side by side 
under the shade of a tree, and each told the 
other the story of their lives, and Jacques 
tried to make Marie understand how God cared 
for her, even although He sent her so much 
trouble. 

That poor little French boy was carrying 
out, all unconsciously, the lesson that the great 
Apostle S. Andrew teaches the Christian Church. 
He had found Jesus amid all his sorrows, and 
now the orphan lad's wish was to tell that little 
girl of all the love, and all the mercy of the 
Crucified. 

By-and-by there came back to Marie's mind 
the dim far away remembrance of the past, and 
all that her gentle mother had taught her, and 
she listened to Jacques' simple words, and from 
that day forward the boy and girl might be seen 
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wandering together over the hills talking very 
earnestly, and when they worked together in the 
fields, as they sometimes did, and Marie was 
tempted to use bad language, or show ill-temper 
to her companions, a word from Jacques would 
sober her in an instant, and tears of shame and 
contrition would stand in her bright blue eyes. 
At home too in the wretched cabin where she 
and her father lived, she was gentle and obe- 
dient now : instead of the angry retort which 
D&epine's harsh language had provoked in the 
old 'days, Marie now would softly answer that 
she would do her best to please him, and some- 
times, but only very seldom, the hard bad man 
would tell his child that she was like her good 
mother ; and the words always sent a thrill of 
strange happiness to the poor little bruised 
heart. 

Six months had passed away since that day 
when Marie had stood before the baker's shop, 
and had been tempted to that great sin of which 
I have told you. It was bright May weather 
then, it was dreary November now, but Jacques 
and his friend were very happy although the 
wind whistled piteously through the leafless trees, 
and pierced through their worn tattered garments, 
for what they had longed for for many months 
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had been sent to them at last, and God's Priest 
vas amongst those poor people in that far away 
village, speaking to them words of pardon and 
ptace. 

Just as Jacques had told his story, little Marie 
told hers, not keeping anything back, telling 
how good the boy had been to her, and how 
hard she had tried to be good. 

Lovingly and gently as a father deals with an 
erring child the Priest spoke to Marie, and made 
her see how God had loved her all her life, and 
had shown His love to her by sending Jacques 
to bring back to her mind all the old lessons 
which by her wilfulness, and carelessness, and 
forgetfulness, she had well-nigh lost 

Jacques was waiting for her at the door of the 
little chapel. 

"Oh, Jacques," she exclaimed, "I am so 
happy; and I have asked God to let me do 
something for you, to show you how I thank 
you for all you have done for me." 

And Jacques smiled and said, "Some day 
perhaps you may, Marie ; but I don't want any- 
thing ; it has been so good, oh so good to make 
you happy, because you feel that God loves 
you." 

Another week passed away, and the Priest 
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had gone from the village where Jacques and 
Marie lived. Again there was no daily Cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist in the little chapel, 
no sweet solemn chants were sung at the even- 
ing hour : it seemed hard at first to have the 
help taken from them, which God had sent 
them for a little time, but they tried to think of 
what the good Father had said, that it was the 
will of God that sometimes even spiritual bless- 
ings should be taken from them, and he bade 
them remember, how by their daily lives given 
up to Jesus in all things they might serve Him 
faithfully, and show others that they had indeed 
found the Messias. 

The Christmas snow lay thick upon the ground, 
the cold was intense, the cry of suffering still 
rose to Heaven from poor, persecuted, devoted 
France, the shouts of the victorious Germans 
echoed through the land. 

In the hovel where the old woman who had 
brought Jacques away from Paris lived, the boy 
lay upon a low bed, with a bright flush upon his 
cheek, and a strange light in his eye. 

A week or two after the Priest's departure, 
the boy had gone on an errand to a distant 
town ; a storm had overtaken him as he walked 
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home; late at night he arrived, tired and 
drenched, and ere morning dawned, he was in 
a violent fever. 

The good old woman nursed him tenderly, 
and Marie was ever at his side, asking that he 
might not die, as Madame Pinard said she feared 
he would. 

The fever left him, but a violent cough came 
on, and day after day he lay helpless and suf- 
fering, but still strangely happy, for somehow 
little Jacques knew that he was going to his 
father and mother. 

" Oh, Marie," he would say, " it is joy to 
suffer at Christmas-tide, " because then His life 
of suffering began for us. One night, oh, Marie, 
I was so wicked : the wind came in through 
the door, and it was cold, oh, so cold, and I 
was angry and impatient, until I remembered 
that the Holy Child Jesus lay in a manger, 
where the wind blew around Him all cold and 
chill, and then I liked to suffer, for it seemed to 
bring me nearer to Him." 

Marie used to sit by Jacques' side and listen 
to such words as these, with a strange unde- 
fined fear at her heart. At last the boy told 
her all that was in his mind ; all his sorrow at 
leaving her, all his joy at going to his father and 
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mother ; and she learned to listen patiently, to 
be glad that Jacques whom she loved so well 
was going to happiness. Only sometimes the 
thought of her loneliness when he should have 
left her was more than she could bear. 

" Oh, Jacques, Jacques, there will be nothing 
left for me in the world when you are gone." 

" Marie, dear Marie, you must not speak so, 
you are but a little girl, but the good Father 
said that even little children might bring others 
to Jesus ; Marie, it would be worth living for^ 
to make your father love Him, to teach him to 
find Him, and to leave off his bad ways." 

Poor Marie sighed, the task seemed such an 
impossible and hopeless one ; but Jacques* eyes 
brightened as he said, 

" Marie, in the Land of Rest I shall be able to 
pray for you, better than I can here, and that 
is the prayer I will ask for you, that you may 
bring your father to Jesu&." 

" Yes, Jacques, and I will ask it too every day 
when I say my prayers." 

It was the first month in the new year, and 
still Jacques lay upon his poor bed, but the end 
was very near now ; all knew that the boy had 
not many days to live. 

There was a wistful yearning look in his sunken 
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eyes, and it seemed to Marie as though some 
unspoken wish were in his heart. 

"Jacques," she said, "is there anything I 
could do to make you happy ?" 

The tears were rolling down the poor thin 
wasted cheeks, as Jacques answered, 

" No, no, you have done everything, you and 
Madame Pinard ; it is wrong and rebellious, I 
know, but, Marie, I do so long to see the Priest 
again. In a few weeks he said he should be 
back, and now six weeks have passed, and he 
has not come. Oh, Marie, it would not be so 
hard to die, if I could make my last confession 
and receive my last Communion." 

And Marie could only sob, for there seemed 
no way of bringing the Father to the bedside of 
the dying boy. 

An hour later the girl stood at the door of the 
hut, and she heard two travellers passing on 
their way, talking of a sermon they had heard 
the evening before at Montandon, a village 
which she knew was some two or three leagues off. 

A strange thought came into her head then : 
there was a Priest at Montandon, and Jacques' 
one unfulfilled wish was that he might receive 
the last Sacraments ere he died. 

She went into the hut, and with the shadow 
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of a mighty resolve upon her young face she 
once more stood by Jacques' side. 

The boy just awakened from a troubled sleep, 
looked at her inquiringly, 

"Jacques," she said, "you shall have your 
wish, I will bring a Priest to you," and hurriedly 
stooping to kiss the burning brow, the child went 
out into the cold wintry air. 

For a few moments she knelt in the little 
chapel, before a rude sculpture of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Child Christ, and she asked 
that God's Angel might be with her on her 
journey, and that she might find a Priest and 
bring him to Jacques. 

The snow was falling fast, but she did not 
mind that ; on she trudged, never thinking of 
herself, only cheered by the thought of the hap- 
piness she would bring Jacques. 

" It will be like S. Andrew's Day," she mused, 
" it will be like bringing the dear Lord to him 
before he dies." 

It was a long weary way to Montandon, but 
the brave little maiden reached the town at last, 
and she heard a sound which seemed like a 
glad welcome after her journey through the 
snow, — it was the Vesper bell, calling the people 
to their evening prayers. 
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She entered the little wayside church, service 
had already begun, and a voice strangely fami- 
liar sounded upon her ear, — it was the good 
Priest who had taught her so much, whom 
Jacques loved so well, who was chanting the 
solemn words of the Psalms. 

A few minutes afterwards he was standing in 
the sacristy, and there appeared before him the 
eager face of the child of whom he had so often 
thought during those last few weeks. 

" Marie," he exclaimed, " my child, what 
brings you here ? I was going over to your vil- 
lage to-morrow." 

" To-morrow will not do, Father ; it must be 
now, this very night, for Jacques is dying." 

He did not stop to ask any questions; he 
saw by the child's manner that there was no 
hope humanly speaking for the boy, and he 
armed himself with his stout stick, and took 
Marie's hand, and they started off together in 
the darkness. 

The way did not seem half as long then as it 
had done an hour before when Marie walked it 
all alone; she told the good man all about 
Jacques' illness, and spoke of all his goodness 
and patience. 

At last they arrived at the door of the hovel. 
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" How is he ?" was Marie's first question. 

" My child, he is alive, that is all that can be 
said ; he has tasted nothing to-day, not even a 
drop of water ; just now when I wanted to give 
him some he would not have it, for he said you 
had promised to bring a Priest to him, to give 
him the last Sacraments." 

Another minute, and Marie stood by the bed- 
side of the dying boy. 

"Jacques, I went to Montandon to find a 
Priest ; I have found him who came to us on 
S. Andrew's Day." 

A look that had nothing of earth about it was 
on Jacques' face as he said, 

" Marie, not long ago you said you wanted to 
do something for me, you have done the greatest 
and best thing of all." 

It was all done as Jacques had wished, he 
made his last confession, he received his last 
Communion, and thanked those about him for 
all their kindness to him ; then his mind seemed 
to wander, he talked of his father and mother, 
and it seemed as though he saw them, the one 
dying so bravely on the battle-field, the other 
going so calmly to her rest. 

"They are both safe home," he muttered, 
" both waiting for me, as mother said they would ; 
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not on the battle-field, not in the poor room, 
but in our own true country where the flowers 
ever bloom. And I will wait for you there, 
Marie, I will pray for you, and ask that you may 
bring your father to Jesus." 

They were the last words he ever spoke. The 
chill wind blew fiercely, the snow fell fast upon 
the earth, but Jacques had gone where neither 
cold, nor hunger, nor weariness, would ever hurt 
him more. The soul for which Jesus had died, 
to which He had so lately come in the Blessed 
Sacrament of His love, had gone from the sor- 
rows of earth, to the rest of the Paradise of 
Light. 

" My child, you have a work to do, you will 
pray for grace to do it ; and he is praying for 
you where he is." 

It was Pfere Francois who spoke, as they stood 
three days afterwards at the open grave where 
Jacques had been laid, in the sure and certain 
hope of a glorious Resurrection; and smiling 
through her tears, brave little Marie went to her 
wretched home, to try and make her father love 
Jesus. 

We cannot follow her through the trials and 
difficulties that came into her life, but we can 
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say that when peace once more reigned in 
France, and the Churches were once more 
opened for the worship of God, there lived in a 
thriving town an old woman, and a grey-haired 
man, and a young girl. 

The three were always to be seen worshipping 
in the grand old cathedral, and there was no 
better workman in the place than Jean Delepine, 
Marie's father. 

And Marie herself and Madame Pinard often 
sat in the twilight and talked of the boy they 
had loved so well, and who they knew was ever 
praying for them in the land where the flowers 
ever bloom. 

And sometimes Jean would stand near them, 
and lay his hand upon the girl's head, and say, 

" My child, it is to you I owe all my happiness 
in this world, and all my hope of pardon in the 
next." 



" We think of one, this blessed day, 
Who followed Christ without delay, 

And full of holy fear, 
First his own brother Simon sought, 
And him to Jesus meekly brought, 

In brotherhood more dear. 
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" The youthful convert, fain to prove 
The blessings of his new-found love, 

First seeks his own abode ; 
And the dear brother of his heart 
Persuades to choose the better part, 

And give himself to God. 

" No triumphs of maturer years, 
Won for the Cross in toil and tears, 

Will ever seem so fair, 
As that one gain — a brother found ! 
And doubly as a brother bound 

His newborn bliss to share. 

" Are there for us some brethren dear, 
Near to our hearts, but not so near 

To God, as they should be ? 
For whom we know no peace, or rest, 
Until they choose the thing that's best, 

And Christ's salvation see ? 

" Or are there those whom we have borne 
Upon our hearts, till their return 

To Him from Whom they strayed, 
Has been to prayer the best reply, 
The Saviour's tenderest sympathy 

In mercy could have made ? 

" Then let us come, and one and all 
Use this glad Christian festival, 

For special prayer and praise ; 
Prayer for the lost to be restored, 
Praise for the loved ones whom the Lord 

Hath brought back to His ways. 
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" And as the rolling year brings round 
The memory of some lost one found, 

Some loved one gone astray ; 
In each domestic grief or joy, 
Our hearts best faith and love employ 
On each S. Andrew's Day." 



LEONARD AND EDGAR. 
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December 21. 



" And we who know how trae Thou art, 
And Thee as God and Lord adore, 
Give us, we pray, a loyal heart, 
To trust and love Thee more and more." 

O THOMAS'S Day comes to us at the end 
w -^ # of the solemn Advent season, when our 
hearts are as it were attuned to something of 
Christmas joy, when we are busy decorating our 
Churches, thinking of our poor people, wonder- 
ing what presents we shall give each other, what 
gifts we shall bestow on our little ones when the 
glad Festival of our dear Lord's Birthday shall 
dawn upon us through the wintry sky. 
We almost forget that Advent has not quite 

VII. c 
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passed away whenS. Thomas's Day comes; and 
then we go to Church and hear a tale that has 
in it something of sadness, that somehow does 
not seem to accord with our fast-gathering feel- 
ings of Christmas rejoicing. 

Just as we are preparing to greet our Blessed 
Lord, we are told of one of His own chosen 
ones, who was guilty of the sin of unbelief. The 
story of S. Thomas seems to come to us as a 
kind of warning, to bid us remember, mid our 
excitement and our joy, that even Saints and 
Apostles were sometimes faithless instead of 
believing. It seems to bid us remember that 
alike in seasons of joy, and in seasons of sorrow, 
we must ever be prepared to confess that He, 
the lowly Child in the Manger, the Suffering 
Dying Saviour on the Cross, the Risen Lord 
Who is ever showing us the marks of His Pas- 
sion, is indeed our Lord and our God. 

The history of S. Thomas tells us of great love 
and little faith. We hear of him only in common 
with the other Apostles, until at the raising of 
Lazarus, when the other disciples tried to dis- 
suade the Saviour from going to Bethany, then 
S. Thomas, eager, ardent, impulsive as S. Peter, 
exclaimed : 

" Let us also go, that we may die with Him. w 
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" Ah !" as has been well said, " Ready enough 
to die for that dear Master, and yet not ready 
enough to believe that that dear Master lived." 

And it is just in this that so many of us are 
like S. Thomas, it seems as if there were no pain 
too great for us to bear for His sake, we too feel 
that we could follow Him even to the death, and 
yet we cannot, will not, realize His constant Pre- 
sence amongst us ; we do not believe that He is 
ever in our very midst, showing us the marks of 
the cruel nails, bidding us look upon the Wound 
in the Sacred Heart, which was made by the 
soldier's spear, we do not, because we will not 
hear the loving gentle voice saying to us as 
it did to the Apostles of old, " Peace be unto 
you." 

We know not why it was that S. Thomas was 
absent from the rest of the Apostles on the even- 
ing of the first Easter Day \ the records of Holy 
Scripture only tell us that he was not with the 
disciples when Jesus first appeared to them ; he 
only heard from them that they had seen the 
Lord and he refused to believe their word and 
said : " Except I shall see in His hands the 
print of the nails, and thrust my hand into His 
side, I will not believe." 

The Church, in the Collect for the festival 
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says, that it was " for the more confirmation of 
the faith that the holy Apostle S. Thomas was 
suffered to be doubtful of our Blessed Lord's 
Resurrection;" and it goes on to ask that "we 
may so perfectly and without all doubt believe 
in Jesus Christ, that our faith in God's sight 
may never be reproved." 

For one whole week S. Thomas was allowed 
to remain in doubt ; the others were comforted 
by the belief and assurance of their Lord's 
Resurrection, but it was not till the evening 
of the first Low Sunday that Jesus once more 
stood amongst His chosen ones, and showed S. 
Thomas His pierced hands and feet, and His 
riven side. 

And then it seems as though the whole mea- 
sure, the full extent of all the Incarnate God's 
marvellous love came before the doubting Apos- 
tle, and in all faith, and in all humility, he ex- 
claimed, " My Lord and my God." 

We hear of his devoted labours in after years 
in the east, seeking to atone for his sin of faith- 
lessness, by leading others to believe in their 
risen Lord. 

He died a Martyr's death at Meliapor on the 
Coromandel Coast, where, at the instigation of 
the Brahmins, the people whom he was trying to 
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_ bring to Christ, threw stones and darts at him 
'' until he fell dying and bleeding at their feet 



It was S. Thomas's Day, in the great city of 
London, and something of the same words, as 
we have just read, had been spoken by the Priest 
of the Church of S. Lucy, after evensong. 

An old man and two youths were walking 
briskly through the crowded brilliantly-lighted 
streets to their home, which was situated in a 
narrow lane, leading out of one of our great 
thoroughfares. 

The man's hair was white with age, and there 
were traces of sorrow upon his furrowed brow, 
but through it all there was a look of peace upon 
his kind old face, and when he and his boys 
were sitting in the little back room where a 
bright fire burned in the grate, and the supper 
was spread upon the deal table, there was some- 
thing about the group which must have attracted 
an artist's attention had he had the opportunity 
of beholding it 

They lived with him ever since they were little 
fellows of three and four years old, when their 
mother, Caleb's only daughter, had been laid in 
her quiet grave, in the old country churchyard 
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of the village, which had been her childhood's 
home ; her husband was at sea when she died, 
and the next news that came to the bereaved 
father was that the sailor had found a grave in 
the mighty deep. 

So there was no one in the world to care for 
the little orphan boys but the old grandfather ; 
he had worked for them early and late, he had 
never thought of himself, but spent his life and 
his strength for them, and when they were re- 
spectively twelve and thirteen years old he re- 
solved to leave the village where he had been 
born, and where he had lived through all the 
seventy years of his life, and go up with them to 
London, where, through the interest of a friend, 
he had managed to get a situation for each of 
them in a merchant's office. 

" Yes, it's hard to leave the old place," he had 
said to the Vicar, " I had hoped to have been 
laid alongside of those I have loved and lost 
beneath the shadow of the Cross, in the quiet 
corner of the churchyard, but after all the place 
does not matter very much, so long as the holy 
words are said over us ; and it's a comfort, sir, 
to think that we can have everything in London 
that we have had here ; I shouldn't have liked 
Leonard and Edgar to have gone anywhere 
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where they would have missed any of the means 
of grace they have had at home. I can't ex- 
pect to be with them very long, sir, and when 
I die I must leave them to each other and to 
God." 

" God grant there may be yet many years in 
store for you, in which you may be able to watch 
over the lads, as you have always done, Caleb," 
answered the Vicar; "they are good boys; 
I do not think they will be any trouble to 
you." 

" I hope not, sir — I pray not ; but London is 
a bad place, and sometimes I'm a bit afraid of 
Leonard." 

" Of Leonard ! Why, Caleb, if I had had a 
fear, it would have been of Edgar. Leonard is 
so brave, and strong, and courageous, I don't 
think there is any fear of his being led astray ; 
now Edgar I know is a dear little fellow, but he 
is so gentle and yielding, so unsuspicious of evil, 
that sometimes I have thought he might be in 
danger, almost from his very virtues." 

A strange smile was on old Caleb's face as he 
answered, 

"You're right in some ways, sir; it's harder 
for Edgar to refuse any one anything than it is 
for his brother; but there's one thing that I 
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think will keep the lad straight even at the cost 
of pain to himself, and that is his constant reali- 
zation of the Presence of God; the thought 
always seems to be with him — always has been 
with him, since he was quite a little child. 
Leonard is a good honest lad ; but somehow he 
has not his brother's simple childlike faith, and 
there is my fear for him." 

Two years had passed away since that day 
when the old grandfather thus spoke to the 
Vicar, and now on the evening of that Festival 
of S. Thomas, of which we are writing, the trio 
sat as we have already seen in the little back 
parlour in Wingate Lane. 

The two boys were in strange contrast to each 
other: Leonard tall, athletic, well made, with 
dark flashing eyes and brown ruddy cheeks ; and 
Edgar, a little pale fellow, with flaxen hair and 
grey eyes, looking at least four years his bro- 
ther's junior, though in reality eighteen months 
difference was all that there was between them. 

" It was a beautiful sermon, my boys, wasn't 
it?" said old Caleb. 

" Yes," answered the ever ready Leonard. " I 

liked it very much, grandfather. I wonder, if we 

d in those days, if we should have doubted, 
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as S. Thomas did ; it seems almost impossible to 
have done it, because all our Blessed Lord's 
promises had come true, and He had told His 
Apostles that after three days He should rise 
again from the dead." 

" My lad, I don't know what we should have 
done then, but I know that we do as S. Thomas 
did, every day, ay, every hour of our lives." 

" You mean people who don't believe, grand- 
father, not those who go to Church, and to the 
Blessed Sacrament, and all as we do ?" 

"No, Leonard, I do not; I mean ourselves, 
you, and I, and all those, or anyhow the most 
part of those who profess and call themselves 
Christians. Edgar, my boy, can you tell me 
how we can fail even as the Holy Apostle S. 
Thomas failed?" 

The bright colour rushed into the little pale 
face, and the grey eyes were fixed intently upon 
the table as Edgar answered. 

" Is it by not knowing that Jesus is near us 
always ; I think there was something about that 
in the sermon." 

" Yes, my lad, that is it. We all of us lack 
faith, we will not see Him ever at our side, we 
want some great thing to show us that He is 
there." 
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" We know He is present in the Blessed Sa- 
crament," said Leonard. 

"Yes, thank God, we know that, we know 
that we can go to Him there, especially ; that 
there He pleads for us the merits of His all- 
atoning Sacrifice, that there He comes into our 
hearts and abides with us for ever ; but, my boys, 
it is comparatively easy to worship and adore 
when we are in His own most holy house, before 
His Altar ; it is harder, much harder, to feel 
that in our every-day life, in our business, in our 
pleasures, in our sorrows, He is with us always, 
waiting to hear from our lips the confession 
which came from those of S. Thomas, *My 
Lord, and my God.' 

" This is what we must always feel ; never mind 
what happens, never mind whether things look 
dark or bright, sad or joyous, we must know 
that He sent them, that He is near, to help and 
strengthen and comfort us, to whisper to us, 
* My peace I leave with you,' * It is I, be not 
afraid.' " 

Christmas came to the old man and the two 
boys, and they were happy and contented in 
their somewhat dingy home, and in the life to 
which it had taken them a long time to get quite 
reconciled. 
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There were the beautiful services to speak to 
them of a Home happier and brighter even than 
the one in the village they had loved so well ; 
then, as old Caleb said, they had each other, and 
so long as they were together, they could not be 
very sad. 

It was just after Christmas, during the cold 
January days when the snow lay thick upon the 
ground, and when the keen winds blew with such 
intense fierceness, that a little cloud seemed to 
come upon old Caleb's face, and something of 
an uneasy feeling which Edgar could not quite 
understand was in his heart. 

Often and often now the boy would come 
home from the office alone, often and often he 
and his grandfather would sit down to their tea 
watching and waiting for Leonard, but he did 
not come home until very late, and then there 
was a look upon his face sometimes which neither 
of those two who knew him so well, and cared m 
for him so truly, had ever seen there through all 
the years of his young life. 

" Edgar," said old Caleb one night as they sat 
as usual waiting for Leonard, "who are your 
brother's friends?" 

"I don't know, grandfather; I think they are 
some of the bigger fellows in the office." 
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" Why are they not yours, my boy ?" 

Edgar laughed a little nervous laugh. 

" Mine ! why, grandfather, they will hardly 
look at me ; I heard Greville say only a day or 
two ago, that I was such a little pale puny chap, 
not fit for anything ; and I think he was right, 
grandfather, I am not fit for very much, I am so 
different to Leonard, everybody likes him, his 
handsome face seems to take every one by storm." 

The old man sighed, and Edgar looked at 
him anxiously. " You are not ill, are you, grand- 
father?" he said. 

"No, no, my boy, not ill, only a shadow 
comes upon me sometimes; but I must learn 
the lesson of faith, Edgar, the lesson we were 
talking about on S. Thomas' Day, whether God 
sends joy or sorrow into the rest of my life I 
must be ready to bow my head and to say, 
' My Lord and my God.' " 

" Grandfather, dear grandfather, there is not 
sorrow coming to us, is there ?" and Edgar got 
up from his chair and stood at the old man's 
knee, and looked lovingly into the gentle face. 

There was no time for an answer, for Leonard 
bounded into the room eager and excited. 

"Grandfather, I've got the offer of another 
situation ; Greville is going to leave the office, 
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it's such a humdrum stupid old place, and he 
wants me to go with him ; it's much better pay, 
only— only it's a long way off, the other side of 
the water, and Greville says when the weather is 
bad I can stay with him." 

" My boy, I'd rather keep you both at home 
with me, I'd rather live as we are living now." 

But Leonard had set his heart upon the 
scheme. 

"I'm sorry, grandfather," he said, "but old 
Mitchell spoke as he should not have spoken to 
me to-day, so I gave him notice, and there's 
nothing left for me but to take this place of 
Greville's." 

There seemed indeed to be nothing else to 
be done. Old Caleb went to Sir. Mitchell the 
next day, and the account he heard of Leonard 
was anything but satisfactory, — the boy was 
careless and impertinent, openly defying autho- 
rity and neglecting his duties. Mr. Mitchell 
had passed over a great deal for the sake of the 
friend at whose recommendation he had taken 
both the lads, but his behaviour on the previous 
day had been such that he could not overlook 
it nor take him back into favour. 

Of Edgar the merchant could not speak 
highly enough. The little pale puny boy who 
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had been pronounced not fit for anything by 
Leonard's chosen friend, stood very high in the 
good opinion of his employer. 

There was a darker cloud upon the poor old 
grandfather's face when he went home that day, 
and Edgar saw that the news he brought home 
was not good news. 

" Can I help you ?" he said, " I would do any- 
thing, indeed I would." 

" There's not much to be done, Edgar, that 
I can see ; only, my boy, we'll pray for Leonard 
more than we ever prayed before." 

He did not like to say more to the lad, he 
could not bear to blame his brother even after 
all he had heard ; for he knew how Edgar re- 
verenced Leonard, how he looked up to him, 
and thought him better, and handsomer, and 
braver than any one else in all the world. 

" Grandfather, I pray for him very often ; 
whenever I say my prayers I think of Leonard 
and of you." 

He had need to pray for his brother in the 
days that were to come, for soon it was no use 
for either of those two loving hearts to hide from 
each other the fear that had come to them both, 
— they both of them knew that Leonard was not 
going on as he ought to go on, they knew that 
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he seldom came to Church now, never to Holy 
Communion, and he would not stand being 
talked to, he turned away at the very mention 
of those things of which he had once loved to 
speak, and he was always with his friend Greville, 
hardly ever at home. There was nothing for 
the old man and the young boy to do but to 
ask that God would bring the wanderer back to 
the paths from which he had erred and strayed 
so grievously. 

They very seldom put their thoughts about 
Leonard into words, it was enough that they 
understood each other, that they felt that in 
their trouble Jesus was near them telling them 
of all His love, bidding them believe in all that 
He had done for them, in that He had died 
and risen again for their sakes. 

And so the days passed on. Spring came 
bringing no brightness to the little room in 
Wingate Lane, at least no outer brightness; 
but surely the Easter joy must have shone into 
the hearts of old Caleb and young Edgar as 
they knelt at the holy Altar and fed upon the 
life-giving Food. There may have been sadness 
because Leonard was not there — earthly thoughts, 
earthly regrets must come to us even in that 
most holy Presence, ay, there the remembrance 
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of those we love is always with us, for there we 
can plead for them with fuller assurance that 
our prayers will be heard than in any other 
place on earth. 

When Ascension-tide came with its tale of 
Glory, old Caleb lay upon his bed sick unto 
death, and Edgar sat by his side and ministered 
to his wants as tenderly as though he had been 
a woman. And Leonard, where was he ? His 
brother had sought him at his office in vain ; he 
had written him one or two beseeching letters, 
to which no answer had been vouchsafed ; he 
could hear nothing either of him or of Greville. 

Truth to tell he could not quite make out 
what their business was; they seemed to be 
able to absent themselves whenever they chose, 
and the head of the office was a young dissi- 
pated looking man of whom Edgar had often 
heard Greville speak in the old days as "the 
finest fellow out." 

Once when he had gone into the office with 
a look of intense sorrow upon his young face, 
an old miserable-looking man who was standing 
at the door had said, " Don't go in there, my 
boy, they're nothing but sharpers." 

" I must," Edgar had answered, " my brother 
is there." 
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"Your brother," and there was a strange 
mixture of bitterness and compassion in the 
tone ; " then God help you, my lad, God help 
your father and mother; I had a boy there, my 
only one, and he broke my heart, and now he's 
a convict beyond the seas." 

Poor Edgar, the old man's words only added 
to the bitterness of his grief, and he wondered 
how it would all end, wondered whether Leonard 
would ever see his grandfather again on this 
side of the grave. 

" I would give my life to bring Lennie back," 
he said, and he went into the Church and 
prayed as he always did for his brother, and 
asked that he might be brought back again. 

It was a Wednesday now, at the end of May. 
And it seemed to those around him as though 
old Caleb were gradually sinking, as if no- 
thing could bring him back again to life and 
health. 

" Edgar," he said, " I must see Leonard once 
more." 

" Grandfather, I will try to find him," and he 
asked a kind old neighbour who was always 
ready to do what she could for others to take 
care of the old man whilst he was away. 

" I may be out a long time, Mrs. Giles," he 
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said ; " Mr. Mitchell said I need not go to the 
office to-day, and I cannot come home until I 
have found Leonard." 

So he started off on his search, poor lad ; he 
had not time to go into the Church, he was so 
anxious to get back as fast as he could, but as 
he walked along the streets he asked God to 
help him to find his brother, or if that might 
not be, he asked that Leonard might be kept 
safe from harm ; he knew that his prayer would 
be heard, his faith taught him that ; his Lord 
and his God was near, although he could not 
see Him. 

He hardly noticed that the streets wore an 
unusual holiday aspect, that vehicles of all kinds 
were flying about in all directions filled with all 
kinds of people evidently all going in the same 
direction. 

" What is it ?" he asked of a milkman who 
stood open-mouthed gazing at the scene. 

"What is it, lad! why you are a country 
cousin, and no mistake ; why don't you know 
it's the Derby Day, and all the holiday folks is 
going to the races ? I don't suppose there's many 
as won't be there to-day." 

The races ! Edgar remembered now that he 
had heard Greyille and Leonard talking about 
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iem months before, — a new light and a new 
ope came into his heart 

" How far off is it?" he said; "can I walk?" 

"Well, you'd get there rather late if you did, 
'm thinking; but you'd best keep away, my 
ad, you're but young, and you might get into 
rouble." 

" My grandfather is dying, and I want to find 
ny brother, I think he has gone there, oh, please 
ell me the best way to go." 

It was impossible to doubt the boy, there was 
:he impress of truth upon his face, and the good- 
natured milkman believed his story. 

" Have you any money?" he asked. 

" Yes, I had my wages last night, I couldn't 
go for them on Saturday because of grandfather, 
— I have ten shillings in my pocket" 

" Very well, that will do ; there's a Waterloo 
bus, jump up, and then take the train to Epsom, 
and I hope you may find your brother." 

An hour later Edgar stood beneath the burn- 
ing sun on the crowded racecourse. He was 
bewildered by the scene, hardly knowing what 
he did, it was all so new and strange to the 
quiet country boy. 

And still amid all the noise and din and con- 
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fusion he prayed, for he knew that God was 
with him, near him, watching over him. 

How he strained his eyes to look about him, 
and see if amongst all those vast crowds he 
could catch a sight of Leonard's bright hand- 
some face ; how his heart sank as the day wore 
on, and no trace of his brother was to be found ; 
how sick and giddy he felt as he turned away, 
because he saw that others were going home, 
and he knew that it was of no use for him to 
stay there any longer. 

He had had nothing to eat all that long day, 
he had not thought of the necessity until hope 
went out of his soul, and he realised the fact 
that he was weak and hungry. 

" I must get a bun and a glass of lemonade," 
he said to himself, " I must not get back to 
grandfather feeling like this." 

He put his hand into his pocket to feel for 
his purse ; it was gone — his money, his return- 
ticket, all had been taken ; there was no help 
for it, he must walk back to London faint and 
weary though he was. 

He started on his way, one of a vast crowd, 
but no one noticed him, no one heeded the pale 
sorrowful-looking boy who was so utterly alone 
on that sweet May evening. 
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" Hallo, take care there !" 
The words were addressed to poor Edgar as 
he walked along, but they came too late. A 
break driven by some careless driver had run 
over the poor boy ; there was a laugh from the 
occupants of the vehicle ; a cry, " Go on, Gre- 
ville, nobody's hurt," and then another cry, 
" Stop, stop, it's Edgar, it's my brother !" 

But Greville did not stop, and Leonard Wal- 
lace jumped from the drag, and in an instant 
was at his brother's side. 

" Edgar, Edgar, do speak to me." 
The grey eyes opened now, and the clear 
boyish voice said, " Don't mind me, go home 
to grandfather, he wants you ;" then Edgar laid 
his head upon Leonard's shoulder, and they 
thought that he was dead. 

There are kind hearts everywhere, even in 
the midst of the rabble returning from the 
Derby ; and a friendly costermonger lifted the 
boy carefully into his little cart, and bade Leo- 
nard jump in beside him, and asked where he 
should drive them. 
"To Wingate Lane; oh, please make haste." 
" I'll be as quick as I can, my lad, but Buce- 
phalus, that's my donkey's name, have had rather 
a hard day of it." 
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It was midnight before Bucephalus managed 
to reach his destination. 

Old Caleb's ears were strained to catch every 
sound, and his eyes were very bright when the 
door opened and he saw a boyish figure stand- 
ing there. 

" Edgar, have you found him ?" 

It was Leonard who went up to the bed and 
said in trembling tones, 

" Grandfather, they are bringing Edgar in, he 
has met with an accident." 

They laid him beside the old man, that pale 
boy with the flaxen hair and the sweet smile 
upon his face, and his grandfather stooped and 
kissed him and said, 

" My own brave boy, who never shrank from 
doing his duty." 

" Grandfather, forgive me," and poor Leonard 
knelt down and poured out the sad tale of all 
his wrong doing. " You remember on S. Tho- 
mas' Day how I said it was impossible to doubt, 
and now, oh, grandfather, shall I ever be for- 
given ?" 

" My boy, even now Jesus is showing you 
the marks of the nails and of the spear. Leo- 
nard, I once read that a Low Sunday comes to 
all of us, when in very shame and humiliation 
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we confess that He is our Lord and our 
God." 

They were the last words old Caleb ever 
spoke. When Leonard looked up again one of 
the withered hands rested on Edgar's head, but 
the eyes had closed for ever upon the things of 
this world. 

It was many weeks before Edgar recovered 
from his accident, but he did recover at last, 
and now Leonard's life is given to God, and he 
knows that in sorrow and in sunshine Jesus is 
near him. 

The remembrance of the past casts a shadow 
upon his young life, and as he looks at his bro- 
ther's calm sweet face the words of our dear 
Lord come to his mind, "Blessed are those 
that have not seen and yet have believed ;" and 
he asks Him Whom he now from the depths of 
his heart confesses to be his Lord and his God, 
to increase his faith. 



" We have not seen, we cannot see 
The happy land above, 
Where sin, and death, and suffering flee, 
And all is peace and love. 
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" Its sun that never goeth down, 
Its streets of pearl and gold, 
Its blessed saints that wear the crown 
That never groweth old. 



«i 



We only think it hard to part 
With very pleasant sin, 

And give to God a perfect heart, 
And make Him Lord within. 



" We walk by faith and not by sight ; 
And, blessed Saint, like thee, 
We sometimes doubt if faith tells right, 
Because we cannot see. 

" Upon the promise we would lean, 
Thy doubting heart received, — 
* Blessed are they that have not seen, 
And that have yet believed.' " 
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" Be thou faithful unto death ; 
Maintain the glorious strife, 
Battle to thy latest breath 
To win the crown of life." 

WESTERDAY we heard of the birth of Him 
A Who was to be the King of all Martyrs, 
to-day we celebrate the birthday (for the Church 
reckons the days on which the Saints laid down 
their lives as their birthdays) of S. Stephen, the 
holy deacon, the first Martyr in will, who died 
for the sake of Jesus. 

We say the first Martyr in will, for the Holy 
Innocents were really the first to give up their 
lives for their Lord. 

VII. D 
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There are three kinds of martyrdom; the 
first, both in will and deed, which is the highest; 
the second, in will, but not in deed ; the third, 
in deed, but not in will : and the three days 
after Christmas are set apart to S. Stephen, 
S. John, and the Holy Innocents, who each set 
forth these different degrees of martyrdom. 

S. Stephen was a Jew, and was one of those 
seven men of honest report, who were chosen to 
the office of Deacon. 

We hear that false witnesses had been sub- 
orned to accuse the holy deacon of speaking 
blasphemy, and he was led before the Sanhedrim 
or chief council to answer to the charge. 

Very boldly he spoke and told them that they 
were the murderers of the Just One ; they be- 
fore whom he stood were " cut to the heart" at 
his words, and S. Stephen looking up to heaven 
as they gnashed upon him with their teeth, said, 
" Behold I see the heaven opened, and the Son 
of Man standing on the Right Hand of God," 
and his face shone, as he beheld the glorious 
vision, as though it had been the face of an angel. 

Then they dragged him out of the city, and 
the cruel stones fell thick and fast upon the 
Martyr's head, and he called upon God, and 
said, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit" 
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Then he knelt down, and still gazing upwards, 
he prayed as his Master had done before him, 
for his murderers, " Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge." And when he had said these 
words he fell asleeg, and went to receive his 
glorious crown. 

My children, the Church calls upon us to-day 
to follow the example of S. Stephen, the Proto- 
Maxtyr. You will ask me how you can do this, 
you will tell me that now-a-days, at least in 
England, and in all civilised countries, people 
cannot give up their lives for Christ's dear 
sake ; we cannot now be stoned nor burned, nor 
slain by the cruel sword, as the saints of old 
were, but we can be like Stephen in another 
way, — and do you know what this is ? we can 
love our enemies, we can do good to those that 
hate us ; we can pray for those who are unkind 
to us, and do us harm, and so we can win a 
crown, even as S. Stephen did. 

The name of the Proto-Martyr, the name Ste- 
phen means a crown, and surely it was a fitting 
appellation for him, the thrice happy, holy saint, 
who was the first to follow his Lord along that 
steep and bloody way, which is the way of the 
cross. 
Dear children, I know the way is a very hard, 
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and a very difficult one, perhaps there is nothing 
in the world harder than to forgive our enemies, 
and to love those who hate us ; very often as I 
walk along the streets I hear some boy or girl 
say, " Oh, don't he just hate me, and don't I 
hate him, and won't I pay him out when I gets 
a chance?" Do you know that these are very 
awful, sinful words ? for whoever hates his bro- 
ther is a murderer, and no murderer, unless in- 
deed he repent in very bitterness of spirit, can 
hope to enter into the Kingdom of God. 

All through His life Jesus forgave His ene- 
mies; on the cross amidst all His agony He 
prayed for them ; He had never done one single 
wrong thing all through those long weary days 
that He had spent upon earth for our sakes, and 
yet He asked God to pardon those who cruci- 
fied Him. 

You and I, my children, are always doing 
wrong, and yet we make a boast of saying that 
we never can, never will, forgive those who have 
injured us. You want to win your crown, do 
you not ? You want to go and live with Jesus 
in His own bright home above, where you will 
never know what it is to be cold or hungry, or 
tired any more, where the sun will shine for 
ever, for the Lamb is the Light thereof. 
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I am afraid there is not one of you who some- 
where or other deep down in your heart has 
not some lurking feeling of enmity against some 
one, it may be one of your companions, it may 
be one who is set in authority over you, — will 
you ask God to put more loving thoughts into 
your souls ? will you ask Him to teach you to 
follow the bright example of S. Stephen, and to 
love your enemies, and to pray for your perse- 
cutors ? 

Just now when all the brightness of the Christ- 
mas feast is around us, when we are thinking of 
the Holy Child Jesus, lying all cold and naked 
in the manger for our sakes, we ought to be 
more than ever humble, we ought to feel that 
nothing is too much for us to do for Him, Who 
left His glorious Home, and His Father's 
Throne to come and dwell amongst sinners, and 
to teach us the great lesson of forgiveness and 
love. % 

I had spoken some such words as these to 
the boys who used to come to me regularly four 
times a week at the night-school in one of the 
worst parts of the East end of London. Some of 
my scholars were very old friends ; they had been 
in my class for two or three winters, and in addi- 
tion to the reading, and writing, and arithmetic, 
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the acquirement of which was the ostensible ob- 
ject of their coming to school, they liked to hear 
me speak to them about God's holy Saints, and 
I sometimes thought that my prayers had been 
in some measure answered, and that a few of 
those rough lads had learned a little of the 
meekness and gentleness which is the lesson of 
Jesus, and of His faithful servants. 

It was a bitterly cold evening, that evening 
of S. Stephen's Day, a regular old-fashioned 
Christmas, people said we were having, and 
everyone tried to look pleased and to think that 
snow and frost were quite things to be rejoiced 
in at the glad Festival. My poor boys were 
half frozen, in spite of the blazing fire, and the 
rather close room, and when the time came for 
them to take their departure, they stood about, 
upon the pretext of saying a few last words to 
me, but in reality I think to warm their blue 
and red fingers, before they went out again into 
the cold night air. 

There was a little boy sitting at the end of 
one of the forms, who had seemed to me to 
belong to another class, but whose eyes I had 
seen fixed upon me with an expression of in- 
tense earnestness as I spoke to the lads about 
the holy S. Stephen. 
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I had forgotten him for a while, and it was 
only after the others had all filed off, that I 
turned round, and saw those wistful brown eyes 
fixed upon me still. Such a ragged little urchin 
the owner of those eyes was, his blouse all torn, 
his legs showing through the numberless holes 
in his thin trousers, a shoe on one foot, and an 
old boot several sizes too large for him on the 
other, and then the face was so thin and pale 
and wan, that it added to the general look of 
wretchedness, — it made my heart ache for the 
poor little fellow, exposed to all the biting cold 
of that December night. 

I let him sit on whilst I locked up the books 
and slates, and then I went up to him and said, 

" What is your name, my boy ?" 

" Billy," was the laconic answer. 

" Billy what ?" 

" Billy nothing." 

" Well, that's rather an odd name ; where do 
you live ?" 

" In Lark Alley, in the top attic, along of old 
Daddy." 

I knew the locality well, I did not wonder 
that Billy was all in rags and tatters, when I 
heard that he was one of the small denizens of 
Lark Alley. 
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" Is Daddy, as you call him, your father ?" 

" No, I haven't a-got ne'er a one, nor a 
mother neither; — I'm all alone, I belongs to 
nobody." 

" Not to Daddy ; who is he then ?" 

" He's a man as sells lollipops, carries them 
about on a big tray, and I stands by his side 
and sings ; the folks gives me lots of pennies, 
and a gent the other day gave me a pair of 
trousers, beautiful checked ones, as belonged to 
his boy, he said ; he brought them in a brown 
paper parcel, in the omnibus, for he knows where 
we stands, and he sees me every day ; but Daddy 
won't let me have them, and I — I — I — " 

" You what, my man ? you feel the cold, isn't 
that it ?" 

" Yes, I do, sure enough," and the poor boy's 
teeth chattered as he spoke, " but 'tain't that as I 
was going to say," and the brown eyes were lifted 
to my face with an expression in them which I 
could not understand. 

"Well, my boy, what was it? do not be 
afraid of telling me ; perhaps somehow or other 
I may be able to help you ; the other lads tell 
me their troubles, and they let me help them 
sometimes." 

Billy seemed reassured by my words, and he 
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got up from his seat, and came and laid his 
hand upon my arm, and then he said, 

" I was a-going to say I hated him, and that 
I wished I could kill him, but I can't say that 
now, can I ?" 

" No, you certainly ought not to say it, Billy," 
I answered, somewhat puzzled, I must confess, 
by the boy's strange eager manner, " npr to feel 
it either." 

" I fdt it when I corned in," he said, " and I 
ain't sine that I don't feel it now, but I'll try 
not to, f will indeed, I wants to win the crown, 
I wants to go away and be where Jesus is." 

There was a strange choking sensation in my 
throat as Billy spoke; I knew that the little 
ragged boy had been listening to my poor words, 
and that the lesson of S. Stephen's Day had not 
beet lost upon him. 

"Who brought you here, Billy?" I said. 
"The fire," answered the urchin. 
'The fire, boy, what do you mean?" 
' Well, the door was open, and I was a-stand- 
ing out all shivery shakery like, in the cold, and 
I saw the fire a-burning so bright, and Daddy 
wss at the Queen Victoria, round the corner, 
aid he had the key in his pocket, and the room 
dd look so warm and jolly, and I saw the other 
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chaps coming, and I corned too, but I didn't 
come to learn, it was the fire as brought ne." 

" And so, Billy, you want to win the crown, 
do you know how you are to win it ?" 

The little pale face wore a puzzled exjression 
for a minute, and then a strange look of intel- 
ligence came upon it, as Billy answered "Yes, 
I thinks I does, I must try to love Dadcy, 'twill 
be hard, you said it would be hard, but 111 ask 
God to help me, for if I goes on hatinghim as 
I've done all this long time I shall not go and 
live with Jesus above the bright blue sty, and 
I wants to go, indeed I does, for yoi don't 
know how bad I feels sometimes, how cdd and 
how tired, and you said it was always sunshine 
there, and oh I longs for the sunshine, mother 
used to tell me about it, but it's a long tag 
time since she went away, and I almost foists 
everything." 

" Did your mother teach you about God nd 
about Jesus ?" I asked. 

" Yes, that she did ; but I was a little clip 
when she went away, and ever since that I« 
lived with Daddy, and it's all so different ; t 
was respectable once, sir, indeed we was : \t 
used to go to Church, and hear the beautifl 
music, and mother said it used to do her gooc 
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and just before she died she said she heard it, 
but I couldn't, and then she shut her eyes, and 
went avay." 

By cegrees I found out all about poor Billy's 

story; he did not remember much about his 

father, le believed he was a bargeman on the 

river, aid mother loved him very much, but he 

died wken our hero was a baby ; his mother had 

not been ill very long, she had worked almost 

to the last, and one day she said she could not 

work any more, — that was the day when she 

heard Ihe music, — and shut her eyes, and never 

openec them any more. The parish buried her, 

and tlen the overseers came, and were going to 

take Billy to the workhouse, but Daddy, who 

lived in the house, offered to keep him ; he was 

on the look-out for a boy, he said, to help him 

in he lollipop business, and this one would just 

sui him. 

That was a very long time ago; Billy said 
he did not know how long, but I gleaned that 
hi life ever since had been one of no common 
lurdship, that he had been beaten, and cuffed, 
aid starved by Daddy, that from the very first 
i tie clothes his poor mother had mended so 
leatly had been taken from him, and a ragged 
iuit had been bestowed upon him, because 
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Daddy said, " More rags, more pence." Mien 
he had told me all this, he offered to sng to 
me, and in a voice sweet and clear asabeil, 
he broke forth into a popular story of tie ten 
little niggers who went out to dine. 

" Do you know anything else?" I asked when 
he had ended his song. 

" Yes, lots, but only one or two verses Df one 
I think you'd like ; mother taught it me ver so 
long ago. 

" Jerusalem, my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me, 
When shall my labours have an end ? 
Thy joys when shall I see ? 

" When shall these eyes Thy heaven-built wals 
And pearly gates behold ? 
Thy bulwarks with salvation strong, 
And streets of shining gold?" 

"Billy," I said, "do you know where til 
Home is of which you have been singing ?" 

" Yes, sir, it's where I shall win the crown,f 
I tries to love Daddy, and to forgive him fi 
the many and many a time as he's cuffed an 
whipped me, when I hadn't done nothing t 
deserve it." 

" My boy, Jesus had never done any wrong, 
and He was crucified, and on the sacred Cross 
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He said, ' Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do/ and S. Stephen, because he 
told of the love and the mercy of the Saviour 
was stoned by the Jews, and his dying prayer 
was, ' Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.' " 

" Yes, I know, sir, I heard you tell it to them 
other chaps, and that's why when you spoke to 
me first, I wouldn't say I hated Daddy." 

I talked to my little friend for a long time, 
and before we parted, I had persuaded him to 
come to Church to a Mission Service, on the 
very next morning. 

He said he could always manage to go to the 
night school, for there was not much doing with 
the lollipops in the evening, and Daddy gener- 
ally spent his time at the Queen Victoria, and 
locked the door, and left Billy to wander about 
the streets until very late. 

" Sometimes I hears Big Ben across the water, 
a-striking twelve o'clock, afore he comes home ; 
and I sits on the doorsteps, and sometimes I 
goes to sleep, and dreams of mother, and thinks 
I hear them a-singing up where she is." 

I asked the boy what he had had to eat that 
day, and he grinned and said, 

" Nothing but brandy-balls, and they're capital 
to keep the cold out," and Billy handed me a 
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small sticky newspaper parcel; "there's three 
inside that, and they're all for you." 

" Keep them for yourself, my boy," I said. 

" No, I don't want them, and if I did, I'd 
rather give them to you, because you've been so 
good to me." 

I took the proffered gift, determining to be- 
stow the brandy-balls upon the first child I came 
across in the streets. And then I gave Billy 
sixpence and said, "Get something for your 
supper, my lad, on the way home." 

He thanked me with tears in those brown 
eyes of his, and when he wished me good-night, 
there was a smile on the thin face which had 
not been there when I saw him first. 

I went into the Vicarage that night, as I often 
did after school was over, and I sat on talking to 
the good Vicar for a long time, and when I came 
out again, Big Ben over the water was striking 
the hour of midnight. As I walked briskly on, 
I saw a little figure crouched up in a doorway. 

I recognised Billy, and I was stooping down 
to look into the little face, when a man brushed 
rudely past me, and said, 

" Come, hands off there, the boy is mine, and 
he's all safe ; he don't want none of your inter- 
ference I can tell you." 
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I moved on one side, thinking that for Billy's 
sake I had better take the man's advice ; but I 
stood sheltered by the darkness in a neighbour- 
ing doorway, and watched to see what the end 
would be. 

Billy had started up at the first sound of the 
rough voice, and the man took hold of him, 
and said, 

" Come along, you young scaramouch, or it 
will be the worse for you, I promise you." 

" I'm a-coming, Daddy ; and I've got some- 
thing nice for your supper." 

" Something nice, have you ? I should like to 
see it" 

" Here it is," and out of the boy's pocket came 
three quarters of a pork pie. 

" A gentleman gave me sixpence to buy my- 
self a bit of supper, Daddy, and I've saved this 
for you." 

Daddy clutched at the food eagerly, and a 
softer expression came upon his hard face. 

" Go home," he said, " this here ain't by no 
means bad ; I'll buy just such another, and give 
you half next week." A promise which, by the 
way, was never fulfilled. 

I saw my little scholar walk wearily on, and 
my heart bled for him, and yet with it all there 
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was a feeling of thankfulness, for I knew that 
Billy was even then trying to win the Crown,— 
was even then learning to forgive, and do good 
to one who had long been his enemy. 

And I prayed that God in His mercy would 
watch over the little boy, would fit him for his 
home above, or give him strength for the strife 
here, would make him so fight the battle, that 
he might gain the Crown. 

Billy was at Church the next morning, and I 
saw him puzzling over a hymn book, and I heard 
the clear young voice joining in the children's 
Christmas Hymn, 

" Not in that poor lowly stable, 

With the oxen standing byy 
We shall see Him, but in heaven, 

Set at God's Right-Hand on high ; 
Where like stars His children crowned 

All in white shall wait around." 

I looked at the boy's face as he sang^the latter 
words, and I knew that he was thinking of the 
Crown he was trying to win. 

I saw a great deal of my little scholar after 
that S. Stephen's Day; he was always at the 
night school, always at the Mission services, 
and in time he used to creep into a quiet corner 
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at the early celebrations, and kneel there in all 
his rags, and ask God to help him. 

I used to ask him how things were going on 
at home, but I could not find out very much. 
Once as he tucked up his sleeves to wash his 
hands at the pump in the yard, I was stand- 
ing by, and saw a great ugly purple mark on one 
of his arms — a bruise that must have been in- 
flicted by a stick. 

"What is that, Billy ?" I asked. 

He instantly tried to hide it, and his face 
flushed, and the tears stood in his eyes, as he 
answered, 

" 'Tain't much, sir, it will be well soon." 

I did not ask him any further questions, for I 
saw it only pained him, and could do no real 
good ; but I knew that Billy was so bearing his 
daily Cross, that he might be worthy of the 
Crown. 

One summer's evening he came to me with 
an eager smile upon his face. 

"Please, sir, there's to be a Confirmation 
come Christmas, and the Vicar says I may go. 
Oh, I'm so glad, so happy. 'Twas a good day 
for me, sir, when the fire brought me to you, 
wasn't it ?" 

We had often laughed since S. Stephen's Day 
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at his quaint answer, when I asked him who 
brought him to the night school ; but after he 
had spoken in the jesting way that was natural 
to him, and which seemed to spring from a 
joyous buoyant spirit that no troubles or sorrows 
could quench, he looked grave, and that look 
came upon his face which I had learned to know 
so well — the same look which was always there 
when he spoke of his mother, and he looked up 
at me and said, 

" You know, sir, I don't really believe it was 
the fire, I believe it was God who brought me 
to you, so that you might help me to win the 
Crown." 

I remember one autumn night, my little scho- 
lar came to me in sad trouble, sobbing as though 
his heart would break. 

" Oh, sir, I've lost it, I can't come to the Con- 
firmation — I can't come to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment — I can't do nothing. And I've tried, oh 
so hard, ever since the winter, and sometimes I 
thought I might win it, and now I've lost it." 

It was a long time before I could make out 
what it all meant. At last I managed to glean 
that he and Daddy had been out on their rounds, 
and that Daddy had kicked a little dog, which 
would hover near ; and when Billy sprang for- 
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ward to take the poor little whining beast into 
his arms, the cruel man wrested the animal from 
his grasp, and again kicked him viciously. 

" If you does that again, I'll kick you," my 
little scholar Said. 

And Daddy only laughed, and persisted in his 
brutal conduct. 

Half mad with passion, Billy sprang forward, 
and put his threat into execution. 

" I hurt him, I know I did," sobbed the poor 
little fellow, " and he's so angry, he'll never forgive 
me. But 'tain't that I cares about so much, it's 
because I knows now that I can't win the Crown 
— I hated him, indeed I did, when he was kick- 
ing the poor little dog." 

I tried to comfort the boy as best I could. I 
told him of the Love that forgave so long as we 
were sorry for our misdoings ; and I sent him 
to the Vicar to pour out all his sorrows, and to 
find rest and comfort, in the pardon which comes 
to us through the Precious Blood. 

After that day my little scholar seemed hap- 
pier. He told me that he had tried to make up 
to Daddy for the wrong he had done. He had 
told him he was sorry, and he had bought him 
a pork pie for his supper. 

" I took it from the money as I was a-saving up 
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for my boots, sir, what I gets by running errands 
of evenings ; but Daddy is remarkable fond of 
pork pies, and 1 thought it would please him. 
It ain't much as I can do, you see, and he was 
very kind, kinder than I ever knowed him, and 
he said he was sorry about the dog, and now I'm 
going to try harder than ever to be good to him." 

There was a sad disappointment in store for 
us all as Christmas drew near. The Confirmation 
had been fixed for S. Thomas' Day, and two days 
before we heard that the Bishop was ill, and it 
must be put off, perhaps for a month. Then 
came better news ; a Colonial Bishop had pro- 
mised to come to us on S. Stephen's Day, and so 
our children would make their Christmas Com- 
munion during the octave of the most Holy Feast 

My little scholar's face was very bright as I 
spoke to him on Christmas morning. 

" Daddy says perhaps he'll come to Church 
this evening," he said ; " he heard me singing 
the hymn, and he said he should like to come 
and hear it." 

The evening came. We had a service for our 
poor people, for those who liked to come, and 
hear of the Christmas Gift in Church, instead of 
spending the time in their wretched homes. 
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Neither Billy nor Daddy were there. I wondered 
at this, but I had promised to spend a few hours 
with some friends at a distance, and I went there 
straight from Church, and did not get home 
until very late.. 

Early the next morning I was told that a man, 
who would not give his name, wanted to see me. 
I went down stairs, and saw Daddy standing 
there, with a scared look upon his hard face. 

" Is anything the matter ?" I asked. 

"Matter enough," he answered; "Billy is 
dying, and it's my fault. HeVe a-sent me for 
you and for the Parson ; will you please come 
at once ?" 

I accompanied Daddy to Lark Alley, and on 
my way thither I heard how it was that my little 
scholar had not been at Church on Christmas 
night 

"He was walking quietly enough along the 
street, sir, a-looking for me, for I had half pro- 
mised to go with him to hear the singing, and 
he found me fighting with a chap just outside 
the Queen Victoria. He corned up to me and 
says, * Come along, Daddy, come to Church,' 
and that other chap — he was a stranger in these 
parts — gave him a blow on his head, and knocked 
him roughly down, and his back is hurt terrible. 
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" The fellow runned away, and I carried the 
boy home, and sent for the doctor, and he have 
been twice, and he says Billy can never be well, 
and that he can't go on long ;" and I thought I 
saw a tear standing in Daddy's eye. 

I could not speak. I had never known until 
that moment how very dear my little scholar was 
to me, and I followed Daddy up to the top attic 
in Lark Alley, where the poor boy lay, with a 
smile upon his face. The Vicar was already 
with him, and it seemed to me as though Billy 
had just heard some good news. 

" It's good of you to come, sir," he said, " but 
the Vicar said he was sure you would, and oh, 
youll wait a bit, won't you ? for he's going home, 
and coming back again to give me the Blessed 
Sacrament. It's the Confirmation Day, you 
know, but I can't be confirmed ; but he says I 
needn't wait for that Do you mind this day 
year, sir, when you told me about S. Stephen 
and the Crown ? oh, do you think I've any chance 
of winning it?" 

" My boy, Jfisus died that you might win it" 

" Oh yes, I know He did ; I know He said, 
'Suffer the little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them not' Daddy, forgive me, before 
I go away." 
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The tears were rolling down Daddy's cheeks 
now as he answered, 

" Forgive you, lad ? it's me as ought to ask 
that Oh Billy, Billy, stay with me, and 111 be 
good to you." 

" I'd like to stay for some things, Daddy, but 
I'm very tired, and it's very cold, and I want to 
go where the sun is always shining ; I want to 
win the Crown." 

An hour later, and the Sacred Mysteries were 
celebrated in the poor attic, and my little scholar 
received the Heavenly Food, which was to sus- 
tain his soul through the dark valley of the sha- 
dow of death. 

He lay very still all day afterwards, Daddy 
sitting by his bedside, holding the little thin 
hand in his. 

" Is there anything you wants, Billy ?" 

" No, unless it's some holly and berries in a 
wreath, like I saw in the Church yesterday ; I'd 
like to look at it because of the Crown." 

Daddy went to the Vicar, and five minutes 
afterwards came back with the little wreath, 
bright with variegated holly and berries. 

"Here it is, Billy," he said; and my little 
scholar smiled, and held it in his hands all 
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through the long hours of the night. And when 
the pain was very hard to bear, it seemed to 
speak to him of patience, telling its lesson of the 
Crown of Thorns, and the Precious Blood, even 
amid the Christmas joy. 

When the morning dawned, we saw that the 
end was very near. 

" Take care of Daddy." my little scholar said 
to me. " Kiss me, Daddy, he'll tell you how to 
win the Crown." 

And then Billy raised his brown eyes to hea- 
ven and said, " I hear the music in the Church 
like mother heard it." 

Another smile, a last sigh, and I trust that 
by God's mercy my little scholar had won his 
Crown. 

There is a rough looking man at the Mission 
services now, trying ever so hard to learn the 
lesson Billy taught him, and to give the remain- 
ing years of his life to God. 

It is a difficult task, and poor Daddy often 
falls, and then struggles, and comes back to the 
right path; and I can only pray that at last 
he may be steadfast in the faith, and win the 
Crown. 



THE LIGHT OF TRUTH. 



£>♦ 3o£n, apostle and Q&bangtltot* 

December 27. 



" Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on." 

" I "HE light of a bright Christmas fire fell upon 
the occupants of a cheerful sitting room 
in the quiet Cathedral town of Westerton on 
the evening of S. John the Evangelist's Day, 
not many years ago. 

Shining holly and misletoe adorned the walls 
and the pictures, and an illuminated text some- 
what roughly executed proclaimed the good news 
that " Christ is born in Bethlehem." 

A lady and two little girls, aged respectively 
ten and eleven years, were the occupants of that 
home-like looking apartment. You could see 
at a glance that the children were sisters ; there 

VII. E 
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were the same bright blue eyes, the same golden 
hair and fair complexion, but there the resem- 
blance ended. Blanche, the elder, had a fault- 
lessly beautiful face, every feature was perfect, 
the most fastidious critic could have found no 
fault with the whole outline of the childish linea- 
ments ; and Blanche looked such a little lady, 
every one said, you seldom saw a hair out of 
place or a wrinkle in the tiny linen collar, nor 
any part of her dress in any way disarranged, — 
such a difference to her sister Agnes, for it was 
a generally-known fact that Agnes was never 
seen tidy after she emerged from her room. 
"She was all right then," poor Nurse would 
hopelessly remark, " but just a-going down stairs 
sets her all wrong, it's wonderful, that's what it 
is." Then in addition to this unfortunate state 
of affairs our poor little girl had a very turned- 
up nose, and a wide good-natured mouth. She 
used to hear people remark upon Blanche's 
beauty, and then turn and look at her with 
something of pity, and say, "She's not a bit 
like her, is she, except the colour of her hair 
and eyes ?" 

So Agnes had grown up to the mature age of 
ten years, under the impression that she was a 
remarkably ugly little girl She did not hear 
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what the Dean had once said when the two 
children stood before him one summer's even- 
ing in the Cathedral yard, eager to tell him the 
news that had come to them that day in a letter 
from their father who was in India with his 
regiment 

" Papa's got a new place," said Agnes, "and 
mamma is going out to him after Christmas,'' 
and there were tears in the blue eyes as Agnes 
told her story. 

"What is it, my dear?" said the good old 
Dean, who, by the way, was a little dea£ "I 
don't quite understand." 

Blanche came to the rescue. 

"Agnes never understands anything," she 
said, with a little quiet laugh ; "papa has a staff 
appointment, and he is not coming home with 
the regiment, as we thought he would, and 
mamma is going out to him after Christmas, and 
we are to be left at Miss Vivian's at schooL" 

"Oh, that is it, is it?" answered the Dean, 
" well, give my love to your mother, my dear, 
and say I hope to go and see her in the morn- 
ing ; and Agnes, I have a new little dog for you 
if you like to come to the Deanery and see it 
some time on Saturday." 

Agnes, who had hidden behind a tree, — she 
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was so ashamed of the tears that would come, — 
brushed her dark glove across her eyes, (one of 
her peculiarities was that her pockethandkerchief 
was never to be found,) leaving a very dirty 
smudge upon her forehead, and tried to thank 
her kind old friend. 

" Thank you, but I shall not be able to keep 
dogs at school, I've been thinking this morning 
what I shall do with Snip ; will you have him, 
Miss Stanley ?" and Agnes' eyes full of entreaty 
were raised to the Dean's daughter. 

" Well, dear, I will see about it when the time 
comes, but we must not begin to think about 
partings yet, we have many bright summer days 
before us." 

"Yes, I know we have," answered the little 
girl, " and besides, I try not to feel sorry, be- 
cause mamma will be so glad to see papa again." 

Then the two /children said good-bye, and 
walked away, and Grace Stanley watched them 
till they were out of sight, Blanche so quiet and 
sedate, and Agnes running first to one side of 
the road, then to the other, in pursuit -of Snip 
the ugliest of terriers, who had appeared upon 
the scene to Nurse's evident discomfiture. 

"Poor Agnes," said the Dean's daughter, 
" school life and school discipline will be hard 
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for her ; if I were her mother I should not like 
to leave her, — there is no fear for Blanche, she 
is sure to get on wherever she is." 

" Is she ?" answered her father ; "do you know, 
Grace, that if they were my children, Agnes, 
giddy, untidy, but most loving, truthful Agnes, 
would be the one I should leave with the most 
confidence and security. I watched them this 
evening before they came up to us, the poor 
little ugly duckling, as Gordon always called 
her, was trying to comfort a child who had 
fallen down and hurt its knee ; she was kneeling 
down in the dust, wiping off the ugly marks 
with something, I am sadly afraid it was her 
frock, and Blanche was entreating her to come 
on, and I thought then, Grace, that I would 
rather have Agnes' face to look at, with all that 
expression of love for others upon it, than her 
sister's perfect features which can look hard and 
scornful sometimes." 

Grace Stanley looked thoughtful. 

" You may be right, dear father, you always 
are ; time will tell how each of them will get on 
in her new and yet untried life." 

The summer days of which Grace Stanley 
had spoken came and went all too quickly. 
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Autumn passed, and now on that evening when 
our story begins, the thoughts of parting could 
no longer be put away, for Mrs. Gordon was to 
sail for India in three weeks, and Blanche and 
Agnes were to go to school. * 

The mother was feeling very sad now ; it was 
joy to go to her husband, but it was misery to 
leave her darlings in England ; and yet she felt 
that she was only doing her duty in deciding as 
she had done. Captain Gordon had held an 
appointment at home, and when he was ordered 
to join his regiment at head-quarters, it had been 
judged better that his wife should stay with the 
children, as every one said that the 160th must 
be home in a year, but a post had been offered 
the brave soldier in India which he felt it would 
not be right to refuse. He wrote and told his 
wife that he should not be in England for three 
years, and he left it to her to go to him, or to 
stay with the children, and of course she chose 
to go out to him. 

" My darlings," she said, as Blanche sat work- 
ing on a little stool at her feet, and Agnes with 
Snip in her arms had ensconced herself tailor 
fashion upon the rug; "My darlings, I want 
you to think a little about to-day's teaching, — 
let us begin with the Collect. We ask God to 
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' cast His bright beams of light upon His Church, 
that it being enlightened by the doctrine of His 
blessed Apostle and Evangelist S. John, may so 
walk in the light of His truth, that it may at 
length attain to the light of everlasting life.' 
Now, dear children, what we ask for the Church 
we ask for each member of it, we ask for our- 
selves, — what'is the opposite to light ?" 
" Darkness," answered the sisters. 
" Be quiet, Snip, will you ?" put in Agnes sotto 
voce, for Snip was evincing signs of impatience 
at being no longer noticed or spoken to by his 
little mistress. 

" Put Snip out of the room," said Blanche, 
" he always is such a trouble." 

" Oh, please mamma, let him stay, he knows 
I shan't have him long." 

" Very well, dear, he may stay if you can keep 
him quiet." 

"Yes, I am sure I can; now please let us 
go on." 

" You are quite right, my children, darkness 
is the opposite to light, and if we walk in the 
light of truth we shall never want to hide any- 
thing we do, we shall always be honest, and 
candid, and open; it is only what we are 
ashamed of that we seek to put, as it were, into 
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the dark, and hide. It will help you, darlings, 
if you will think of this when you are at school ; 
you will meet with companions there who may 
tempt you to do things that you do not think 
are quite right, that your consciences. will tell 
you you had better not do. Of course actual 
wrong you would at once recognise, but it is of 
doubtful things that I want to warn you now ; 
and let this be the test you employ to find out 
whether or not they have in them anything of 
wrong. Ask yourselves whether you would be 
afraid of coming to me or to Miss Vivian, or to 
the Dean, and telling him these things ; above 
all, whether you would wish, if you could, to hide 
them from God. The light of truth is the way 
in which you must walk, and if you do not do 
this,*if you do things of which you are ashamed, 
then, my darlings, you forfeit the hope of ever- 
lasting life ; for the Epistle goes on to tell us, 
' that God is Light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all, and if we say that we have fellowship with 
Him,' (that means, if we say that we belong to 
Him,) 'and walk in darkness, we lie, and do 
not the truth ; but if we walk in the light, as He 
is in the light, we have fellowship one with an- 
other, and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin. If we say that we 
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have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth 

is not in us, but if we confess our sins, He is 

faithful arfl just to forgive us our sins, and to 

cleanse us torn all unrighteousness.' We must 

always be onthe watch against sin, my children, 

always carefu to find out what will bear the 

light, as it were ; we must be ready to confess 

how hard it is to walk in the light of God's 

truth, and t\en we shall be safe ; if we fall, (and 

we all must all sometimes,) the Blood of Jesus 

Christ wil cleanse us from all our sins. You 

know the listory of S. John the holy Apostle 

and Evarglijt, the blessed Martyr in will but 

not in deej; you know that he was the disciple 

whom Je9s loved, the one who leaned upon 

his Master breast at the Last Supper. He 

viewed the ^gony in the Garden, he stood with 

the holy wc*en at the foot of the Cross, and 

there he reeved that most sacred charge, the 

charge of coforting the Blessed Virgin Mother. 

We know tha'rom that hour he took her to his 

own home, an that it was only after her death 

that he left Ju*a and went into Asia, where he 

founded seven \urches, fixing his own residence 

at Ephesus. 

" The EmpertDomitian reigned at that time 
and persecuted e Christians very cruelly, and 
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S. John was summoned to Rome, ?nd there 
cast into a cauldron of boiling oil. He was 
ready to die for his Lord, ay, the loving soul 
longed for death, but God willed ttat it should 
be otherwise ; he came out of the fearful ordeal 
unscathed, and was banished to the Island of 
Patmos, where he wrote that glonots book of 
Revelation, which tells of all the gltfies of the 
Beautiful City. 

" When Domitian died he was icalled from 
banishment, and once more toolap his resi- 
dence at Ephesus. When he wis a very old 
man, he used to be carried about anongst his 
people, and the only words he said wre, ' Little 
children, love one another. , He dii a peace- 
ful death ; he who longed to sho\tfis love by 
giving up his life for his Master.- 

"He is a lesson to us all. W cannot be 
martyrs in deed now, my darlingf we cannot 
lay down our lives for Christ's <fr sake ; but 
we can all be martyrs in will, we ^ he ready to 
give up all God asks of us, we^ 11 show our 
love by foregoing every little /easure, every 
little sin that will not bear thfrght of God's 
truth, we can walk in the waPf love, which 
leads as surely to the Crown f^te as the way 
of Martyrdom." 
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Blanch? and Agnes were unusually silent when 
their mother's voice ceased; and when Nurse 
appeared in the doorway and said it was bed- 
time, there wis not the usual request for another 
ten minutes' grace. 

"Good night, dear mamma," said Blanche, 
"we shall be sure to remember all you have 
said." 

"Good night," echoed Agnes, "please kiss 
Snip, for he has been such a good boy." 

Mrs. Gordon did her duty, and then when 
the children had got halfway up stairs, Agnes 
came bounding back. 

"Mamma, dear mamma, Blanche is sure 
always to be good, there is no fear for her, but 
ask God to help me to walk in the Light of 
truth." 

A warm silent kiss was the only answer, and 
Agnes went away happy and contented. 

"You must try and remember all mamma 
said to-night," said Blanche, as the sisters lay 
awake in their little white beds; "you are so 
thoughtless, Agnes, you always forget." 

" Yes, I know I do," answered poor Agnes ; 
"Nurse said she was sure I should end by 
bringing disgrace upon every one because of my 
bad ways, and indeed I am afraid I shall, I am 
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always trying, and always failing; I told the 
Dean about it the other day, and I thought he 
would have helped me, but he didn't" 

" Not help you !" exclaimed Blanche, " he 
always helps me" 

" Ah, but you are different, and I suppose he 
thought he had helped me ; he told me to go 
on trying, and all would be right ; and I do try, 
but it never comes right." . 

"You must try more," answered Blanche, 
with just the faintest tone of self-consciousness 
in her voice. 

And again came the meek answer, "Yes, I 
will, but you don't know how hard it is, Blanche, 
dear." 

We will not tell of the parting which came 
three weeks after S. John the Evangelist's Day ; 
it was sad enough, as all such partings must be. 
It took place in Miss Vivian's drawing-room; 
the Dean was there ready to take Mrs. Gordon 
to the Station, and Snip howling- piteously as 
though he understood everything, was to be 
dropped at the Deanery and consigned to Grace 
Stanley's care. The last words were spoken, 
the last loving kisses given. 

"Three years will soon pass away, won't they, 
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Snip ?" sobbed Agnes, "and then you and papa 
will be at home, and oh, won't it be nice?" 

" God grant we may meet again, my darlings." 

They were the mother's last words, as the two 
children stood on the doorstep watching the cab 
laden with luggage drive off to the Westerton 
Station. 

Miss Vivian was very kind ; she let the sisters 
have the day to themselves, and only when even- 
ing came did they appear in the schoolroom, to 
bear the ordeal of twenty pairs of eyes fixed upon 
them. 

To do the girls justice they were less critical 
than usual on that occasion; they knew that 
Blanche and Agnes were in trouble, and they 
did their best to comfort them, coming forward 
and showing them where their books were to be 
kept, and talking to them of their lessons and 
their classes, and all the little details which make 
up the sum of school-girl life. 

Before a week had passed Blanche was quite 
at home; the pretty little girl was a general 
favourite, the elder girls spoilt her, the younger 
ones looked up to her; for somehow or other 
she never got into a scrape, her lessons were 
always well done, there were never any bad 
marks for untidiness or unpunctuality affixed to 
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Blanche Gordon's name ; she had been a pattern 
child in the nursery, and now she was a pattern 
girl at school. 

As for our poor little Agnes, she felt more 
deeply every day that Nurse's predictions would 
be realised, that she would inevitably bring dis- 
grace upon all belonging to her. The black 
marks against her name were simply appalling, 
the lines she had to write out were double in 
number to those that fell to the lot of any other 
girl. She pictured to herself what the contents 
of Miss Vivian's letters to India must be, how 
she would decline to keep her in her well-regu- 
lated establishment, and how the end of it would 
be that she would be sent away from Blanche to 
some strange place all by herself, where perhaps 
she would be beaten every day, and shut up in a 
cellar. 

Let us take the liberty of looking over Miss 
Vivian's shoulder as she sits writing one of these 
dreaded epistles to Mrs. Gordon. 

" Your darlings are quite well, and I hope I 
may say happy. Blanche is extremely diligent 
and good, all the masters give a firstrate report 
of her, and I have nothing of which to complain ; 
I am afraid I cannot say as much for poor 
Agnes, and yet before I begin fault-finding, I 
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must tell you how dearly I love the child, there 
is something about her which goes straight to 
my heart, I feel I could trust her almost beyond 
any other girl in the school Now then for my 
complaints, — the poor child is in constant dis- 
grace because of her heedless, untidy, tom-boy 
ways ; in fact, just the failings you warned me 
of, but I don't think you prepared me for half 
Agnes' good qualities. Her last escapade is 
fresh in my memory, having only happened this 
very morning, and the poor little woman is suf- 
fering for it now. She appeared with only one 
boot on, and of course there was a general titter, 
and the girls really had to struggle hard to keep 
their countenances during prayers. When I in- 
quired into the matter, Agnes told me that whilst 
she was dressing she thought she heard Snip in 
the garden under her window; she had been 
making him a knitted ball, which she had in her 
drawer, and which she was anxious he should 
have at once ; she did not like to throw it down 
lest it should get dirty, so she devised the expe- 
dient of putting it into her boot and letting it 
down by a piece of string ; the experiment suc- 
ceeded, Snip was happy in the possession of the 
ball, but thought he should like the boot as well, 
and ran off at full speed with it to- the Deanery. 
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Of course I had to scold, because of the example 
to the others, and the necessity of putting a stop 
to such hoydenish proceedings, but yet, as I 
have told you, I love the child dearly, and it 
goes sorely against the grain to have to find 
such constant fault with her." 

We cannot in this little tale follow Blanche 
and Agnes through their school life. Of the 
former there is little to tell, — she was still high 
in favour with everybody, she had taken her 
place amongst the elder girls, and bid fair to 
outstrip most of them in the different classes ; 
and she was always gentle and ladylike, always 
tried to please those who came in her way. One 
little girl who on one occasion loudly asserted 
that Blanche Gordon never put herself out for 
any one unless it suited her, whilst Agnes never 
thought of herself, was so set upon by the whole 
school, that she never ventured to give her opi- 
nion on the subject again, although she held to 
it bravely, in spite of all opposition. 

And what had those three years over which 
we must pass without notice done for Agnes ? 
Improved her, certainly, no one could deny 
that ; there was much of the old untidiness and 
heedlessness still, but the bright sunny girl had 
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somehow managed to make her way with every 
one, and notwithstanding her simple, uncon- 
scious, innocent manners, she carried a certain 
weight with her in the school; the girls re- 
spected her more than they themselves knew. 
" She is so true," said one ; " I believe Agnes 
would die rather than tell the- smallest shadow 
of an untruth, or suffer any one to be unjustly 
treated." 

Perhaps the happiest days in the sisters' lives 
were those Saturdays they spent at the Deanery 
talking about the Indian letters, and of the joyful 
time when their father and mother would be at 
home again ; and the dear old Dean, who had 
known Captain and Mrs. Gordon when they 
were children, used to enter into all their hopes 
and help them to form bright plans for the future. 
" Only four weeks more, and then Christmas 
will be here, and they will be at home," said 
Blanche, as they wished the Dean and Grace 
good night, on one of those Saturdays, — " oh, I 
can't believe it, can you, Agnes ?" 

" Yes," answered Agnes dreamily, " only four 
weeks." 

" Why, little one, you don't seem half glad," 
said the Dean, " is anything the matter ?" 
" No — yes — no — at least I don't know," and 
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as the servant was waiting there was no time for 
any explanation. 

" Father," said Grace Stanley, " there is some- 
thing the matter ; I heard Agnes talking to Snip, 
and she wished she might talk to you." 

" But she talked to Snip instead — was that it, 
Grade ?" 

" No, she did not tell him what her trouble 
was; but she was sitting alone in the library 
with the dog on her knee, and I heard her say, 
' What shall I do, oh, Snip, Snip, what shall I 
do ? I must not tell the Dean, for it is not my 
fault, and besides, I know nothing for certain, 
only they do hide things, and surely it must be 
wrong ; I remember so well what mamma said 
on that night not long before she went away, 
about S. John ,the Evangelist and the light of 
Truth, — oh, Snip, help me, tell me what to do. 
I say my prayers, and I ask God to teach me 
what is right, and I know He does, I know He 
will, but it is hard to think anything wrong of 
her> and not to be able to speak to somebody 
about it.' » 

The Dean looked very grave, and then a 
smile came upon his face. 

" Poor child," he said, " poor little Agnes, — it 
is some trouble about another, perhaps about 
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Blanche, — but all will be right, Grace, you may 
be quite sure, the child does indeed try to walk 
in the Light of Truth, and although things may 
be hard to bear, and troubles and difficulties 
may come into her young life, I feel quite happy 
about her, I quite trust her." 

" And you cannot help her, father ?" 

" Only by praying for her, Grace, it would not 
do to force her confidence." 

" And I will pray too," thought Grace, " surely 
it cannot be that Blanche is doing anything 
wrong?" 

There was a girl in Miss Vivian's school, by 
name Harriet Mortimer, a bright, dashing 
maiden, who had seen something of the world, 
and whose parents had sent her to Miss Vivian's 
for a few months to pick up some stray crumbs 
of knowledge, for truth to tell Harriet's educa- 
tion had been sadly neglected. A fierce friend- 
ship had sprung up between Harriet and Blanche, 
and the cause of all poor little Agnes' trouble 
was, that she had seen the two sitting in the 
garden far away from all the others reading 
some books covered with light green covers, 
which certainly did not belong to the school 
library, and all other literature was of course 
forbidden. She saw too that they always hid 
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their books when any one approached them, 
and she felt that somehow or other Blanche 
had very much altered of late ; she was no 
longer kind and gentle to her, no longer sought 
her society before all other ; it seemed a bore 
even to go to the Deanery, it was evident Blanche 
would much rather have enjoyed Harriet's com- 
pany at school. . 

Once Agnes spoke out, — "Blanche, darling 
Blanche, oh please don't do anything that you 
are ashamed of, remember what mamma said 
about " 

" Agnes, do be quiet, I am quite capable of 
looking after myself; you had better try and 
improve a little during the next three weeks, — 
your name stands very low upon the list, you 
have not much chance of the good conduct 
prize." 

" No, I know I have not," answered Agnes, 
" I wish I had ; but I shall be just as pleased 
if you get it, darling, more so, I think." 

" Agnes, I wish I were as good as you are," 
and Blanche kissed her little sister more lovingly 
than she had done for a long time. 

There was great excitement in Miss Vivian's 
school ; the next day was breaking-up day, and 
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the Christmas holidays were to begin. Every- 
body was going home, Blanche and Agnes were 
to go to the Deanery, and wait there to receive 
their father and mother; it was thought that 
the troop-ship would arrive on Christmas Day. 
Long and loud was the discussion in the school- 
room as to who was to be the winner of the 
good-conduct prize. 

" Alice Grey has the best chance, — it must be 
between her and Blanche Gordon." 

Blanche looked disappointed; she did not 
think there was any doubt that the prize would 
be hers. 

"It ought to be Agnes'," said the small 
champion who had before given her opinion 
about her friend's perfections. 

" Nonsense, Agnes has not a chance." 

" I know she hasn't, but still I say it ought to 
be hers." 

"Well, let us wait patiently until to-morrow 
morning, and then we shall see." 

The morrow came, the girls were assembled 
in the schoolroom. Miss Vivian entered; an 
unusually troubled expression was on her grave, 
sweet face. 

"My dears, I have counted up the marks; 
the prize ought to be Alice Grey's." 
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Alice, a pale, shy maiden, looked up timidly ; 
and Miss Vivian went on, — 

" I say ought to be, for to-day something has 
come to light which has pained me very much ; 
for some time past I have suspected that for- 
bidden books were brought into the school ; I 
have tried in vain to trace them. This morning 
Miss Walden, who is beginning to pack up your 
things, found two of them in Alice Grey's drawer, 
hidden amongst her dresses. Alice, you can 
tell me how they got there." 

" No, I cannot, I — I — " and poor Alice broke 
down, and cried bitterly. 

Agnes Gordon stood near her. 

"It is so dreadful," sobbed the poor girl, 
" they will tell my mother, and she is ill, and I 
am all she has, and it will break her heart" 

Miss Vivian went on now, in a hoarse, 
troubled voice, — " I must give the prize to-day 
to Blanche, there is only one mark between her 
and Alice, and then I will inquire into the 
matter." 

Blanche stepped forward ; the beautiful book 
was in her hand. Suddenly there was a cry as 
of one in intense pahu 

"Forgive me, oh, forgive me, Blanche, for- 
give me, Harriet, but I must tell the truth, — 
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oh, Blanche, I love you so, but I cannot keep 
it dark, mamma said so, don't you remember?" 

"Speak, my darling," said Miss Vivian; 
" what is it ?" 

" Oh, I cannot help it, I have prayed so to 
walk in the light, but it was not Alice, indeed it 
was not Alice ; it was Harriet and — and — and 
Blanche," and poor Agnes looked up into her 
sister's face, and the next minute fell senseless 
on the floor. 

They carried her to her room, and there she 
lay for many days ; there she lay still when her 
father and mother came home, and were told all 
the sad story of Blanche's fall. 

Blanche had confessed her sin ; it was Harriet 
who to avoid detection had thrust the novels 
into the first drawer she could find ; to do her 
justice, she had not known it was Alice Grey's. 

No one thought very much of any one but 
Agnes through that glad Christmas-tide, for all 
thought, that she would die ; and Blanche, poor 
repentant Blanche, felt that she had killed her, 
for the doctor said that there had been some 
overstrain on Agnes' mind, and that that was 
the cause of her illness. 

"Papa, mamma, she has never done one 
really wrong thing, and I, oh, I can't tell you 
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how bad I have been ; when we were confirmed, 
and at my first Communion I made such good 
resolutions, but I did not remember what you 
told me always to remember, how hard it was 
to walk in the Light of God's truth." 

And the father and mother could only pray 
for their erring child. 

The New Year had dawned ere the doctor 
gave a shadow of hope of Agnes, ere the blue 
eyes opened, and the poor little weak voice said, 

" Has Blanche forgiven me ? I only tried to 
walk in the Light of Truth." 

And there was great thanksgiving in the old 
school-house that night. 
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" More than we know, and all we need, 
Is in young children's prayer and creed." 

T^HREE little children stood at their mother's 
knee one December Day, when the snow 
lay thick upon the ground, and the keen east 
wind whistled through the bare leafless landscape. 
Little recked the occupants of that luxuriously 
furnished room of the cold and dreariness of the 
outer world ; it did not matter to them that the 
keen blast swept across the downs, or that the 
lake in their own grounds was frozen over, a 
thing that had not been known for years in that 
mild western county. 
" Put another log upon the fire, mother," said 

VII. F 
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Harry, the eldest boy, a fine fellow, in a blacl 
velvet Knickerbocker suit; " oh I do so like tq 
see the wood blazing up." 

The log was put on, and Harry and Charli 
and Edith drew close to their mother's kn 
whilst she talked to them of that day's Festi 
the Festival of the Holy Innocents. 

" My children, it is your own especial FeastJ 
and it teaches you its own lesson. Those babes' 
of Bethlehem were killed by the order of the 
cruel King Herod, because he thought that by 
killing them, he would be sure to take away the 
sacred life of the Holy Child. But he failed in 
his wicked purpose. An angel had warned S. 
Joseph in a dream to take our Blessed Lord 
and His Mother, and go into the far away land 
of Egypt, and there they remained until Herod 
was dead. 

"They were very tiny babies who died for 
Jesus' sake that day, so tiny that they could 
have no wills of their own ; they were altogether 
in the hands of others. They were martyrs in 
deed, not in will. And yet these sweet innocent 
children were very highly honoured ; they were 
the firsts the very first, to suffer for Jesus' sake. 
Before they had committed any actual sin they 
went from earth to Paradise — went to receive 
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the martyr's palm, although they had borne no 
willing burden, carried no voluntary cross. 

"Dear children, your lives are very bright; 
you have never known what trouble, I mean real 
trouble is. Your father and I do all we can to 
make you happy, and you ought to show your 
gratitude to God, by trying to be very good, and 
gentle, and obedient. This is one of the lessons 
of Holy Innocents' Day. And then there is an- 
other lesson about which I want just to say a 
few words to you. Life cannot always be bright ; 
sooner or later trouble must come to you, and 
you must show your faith, that is, your belief in 
all God's goodness, your trust in Jesus, by being 
very patient when it does come. The Collect 
says, by the innocency of our lives, and constancy 
of our faith even to the death, we must learn by 
the example of those Blessed Innocents of old 
to glorify God's Holy Name. 

" And now, Harry, tell me what is the lesson 
of Holy Innocents' Day ?" 

Harry, a bright boy of eight years old, an- 
swered readily, " To teach us patience." 

" Yes, and is there nothing else ? What does 
innocency mean, can you tell me ?" 

" Purity," again answered Harry. 

" Yes, to be innocent is to be free from sin — 
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to be pure in the sight of God ; and so we must 
try and lead lives that are free from sin; we 
must keep the white robes of baptismal inno- 
cence pure and unspotted as may be. And now, 
Charlie, what have you to say ?" 

And Charlie, a noble looking little fellow, two 
years Harry's junior, lifted his hazel eyes to his 
mother's face and said, 

"I suppose Holy Innocents' Day ought to 
teach us how to bear things ; and to know that 
Jesus is always near us." 

Mrs. Melville drew the boy more closely to 
her, and kissed his soft cheek. Charlie had 
always liked to hear of holy things; always 
seemed to understand them better than either 
his brother or his little sister, and often and 
often in the days that were to come, the thought 
of the child's words came back to his sorrowing 
mother, carrying with them a strange power of 
comfort. 

" We may go out, may we not, mother ?" said 
Harry, "we want to make snowballs." 

" Yes, dears, you and Charlie may go ; I think 
Edith had better stay at home with me, and you 
must not go beyond the grounds. I know I 
can trust you both." 

Off they rushed wild with excitement, and as 
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their mother heard the sound of their bright 
joyous young voices, as they chased each other 
down the long gallery, she wondered when 
sorrow would come into their happy lives; 
wondered how they would bear it when it did 
come. 

An hour elapsed. Harry and Charlie had 
such a game of snowballing in the avenue, and 
then they agreed that they thought it would be 
a capital plan to go to the shrubbery, and hide 
from each other behind the trees, and there 
personate English and French. No sooner said 
than done. 

" Now, Charlie, you go a little bit out of sight, 
and begin to make a snow fort, and 111 make 
another, and then if IVe done first, 111 call out ; 
and if you're done first, you must call out ; and 
then we'll attack each other's fort with snowballs. 
Won't it be jolly !" 

Charlie assented heartily, and the minutes 
flew quickly by; and when half an hour had 
passed away, Harry had completed his fort, and 
called out loudly for his brother to come to the 
attack, but Charlie did not appear. Twice, and 
thrice the elder brother's shrill clear voice 
sounded through the still wintry air, and still 
Charlie came not. 
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" He's afraid," mused Harry, " afraid of my 
fire ; I'll go and look after him." 

But he looked in vain : up and down the 
shrubbery, in and out between the trees he 
searched, and called, and screamed, and no 
Charlie was to be found — no answering voice 
was to be heard. 

" He has played me a trick, and gone into 
the house," thought Harry ; " he would not go 
beyond the grounds, I know, because mother 
said we must not, and Charlie is never disobe- 
dient I'll go and see what he is up to." 

His glowing cheeks, rosy with health and exer- 
cise, his little warm coat all covered with snow, his 
hands a strange mixture of blue and red, Harry 
bounced into his mother's morning room, ex- 
claiming, 

" Where is Charlie ? you are hiding him here, 
for he's not in the nursery, and Nurse has not 
seen him, nor Thomas either." 

" Is he not in the grounds, Harry ?" 

" No, I can't find him anywhere ; he left me 
ever so long ago to build a fort, and I was to 
call him when I had built mine, and I did, and 
no one answered, and I've been looking for him 
everywhere, and I'm sure he's here ; move away, 
Edie, and let me see if he is under the table." 
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" No, indeed, he's not here," said the mother 
and the little 'girl in the same breath ; and then 
for the first time something of a dim feeling of 
alarm came into Mrs. Melville's heart, and she 
rang the bell loudly. 

The footman answered the summons. 

" Thomas, go out into the grounds, please, at 
once, and look for Master Charlie ; we think he 
is playing us a trick, and hiding somewhere." 

" Yes, ma'am," and Thomas hurried off to do 
his mistress' bidding. 

He was away a long time. He called the 
gardener to help him, and left him to watch in 
the grounds, whilst he went into the village to 
look for poor Charlie. 

When he returned his face was very grave, 
and he went up to Mrs. Melville, who was pacing 
restlessly up and down the avenue, with Harry 
at her side. 

" I can hear nothing of him, ma'am ; no one 
has seen him. I think he must have wandered 
off to the downs." 

" No, no, he would never do that." 

" I'll go and see at once, ma'am." But Tho- 
mas' voice faltered as he spoke, for he loved the 
missing boy very dearly, and a strange hitherto 
unspoken fear had taken possession of his mind. 
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" Here is master, ma'am," he said, his face 
brightening as the sound of horse's hoofs was 
heard in the distance; "he will be able to 
help us." 

It was sad news that Mr. Melville had to hear 
when, in his hunting dress, he joined the group 
in the avenue. He spoke hopefully, however, 
and said, " The boy can have come to no harm ; 
the lake is frozen over," but there was a look in 
his face that belied his words. 

The hours of the winter's day dragged their 
weary length along, and the mother and the 
little brother and sister sat in the morning room, 
and listened for every sound, but nothing was to 
be heard but the ceaseless moaning of the wind, 
as it whistled through the closed casements. 

" Mother, is Charlie out in the snow ?" said 
little Edith, shuddering at the bare thought 

" I hope not, my darling. God grant he is 
safe, that some one has found him and taken 
care of him." 

" God will take care of him, you know. You 
said He always did take care of His own little 
children, and Charlie was always good." 

" Yes, dear," and the mother felt her want of 
faith rebuked by the faith of her child. 

It was late at night, and Edith was in bed; 
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but Harry, trying to keep his eyes open, still sat 
with his mother, and they had said many a 
prayer for little Charlie, and had told each other 
that he must be safe, when Mr. Melville entered 
the room, with the most troubled look upon his 
face that his wife had ever seen there. 

"My darling," he said, "we have searched 
everywhere, and cannot find him. I have tele- 
graphed to town, and to the railway stations all 
along the line, giving a description of him, and 
now there is nothing left for us to do but to pray 
for him." 

Mrs. Melville was brave and strong now in 
sight of her husband's grief. She told him little 
Charlie's words that day. "Holy Innocents' 
Day ought to teach us how Jto bear things, and 
to know that Jesus is always near us." 

Bright Christmas-tide had indeed come with 
sorrow, to those who, when the morning of the 
children's festival dawned, had not known what 
it was to have a grief or a care. 

For days they waited, and watched, and 
prayed, and hoped against hope, and the snow 
had all disappeared, and the Lenten fast came, 
an4 the flowers sprang up from the ground in 
token of Resurrection joy, and Charlie, loving 
little Charlie, was not at home to join in the 
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Easter hymns and carols he had so loved to 
sing. And the thought of Charlie's faith was his 
mother's comfort in those dark days ; and she 
could lift her head, and join in the Church's 
glad rejoicing, because she knew that Jesus was 
near her boy, teaching him how to bear things. 

Harry and Edith pined for their loved com- 
panion, but some of their old bright joyousness 
came back after a little time, and they tended 
Charlie's garden, and fed his rabbits and his 
pigeons, and his pet canary, so that he might 
find all just the same as he left them when he 
came home. 

" Now then, here's a fort and a half," Charlie 
had said to himself on Holy Innocents' Day, as 
he piled the snow up into a great heap, and 
looked at it with evident satisfaction. 

" My pretty boy," said a voice at his side, 
" will you give me a copper to get some bread 
for my little sick girl." 

Charlie turned round, and saw a dark looking 
woman holding a pale-faced child, of apparently 
some seven or eight years old, in her arms, 
standing by his side. 

He dived down into his pocket, and drew out 
three halfpence. 
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" It's all I have," he said, " but if you will go 
on to the house, I know mother will say you are 
to have some bread." 

" Thank you, pretty boy, but I have not time 
to do that to-day, and what you have been kind 
enough to give me, will be quite enough. I 
want to go back to the village, can you show me 
the shortest way to get there?" 

" I can take you to the white gate, but I must 
not go further than that, because mother told me 
not to leave the grounds." 

" Thank you ; please take me as far as you 
can, because of my poor little girl." 

Charlie looked compassionately at the child, 
whose dark eyes were raised to her mother's face 
with an expression that was half fearful, half 
entreating. The little boy did not know why it 
was that he felt so afraid of that dark woman ; 
he was not a bit afraid of the poor people in the 
village. 

" This is the way," he said, looking regretfully 
at his fort, loath to leave it even for one moment. 
But he had always been taught to show kindness 
and courtesy alike to rich and poor, and he did 
feel so very sorry for the poor little sick girl. 

" I wonder if she knows about the Holy Inno- 
cents," he mused, "and about Jesus; I wish 
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she did, it would help her to bear her pain, for 
she looks so very ill." 

" That's the white gate," he said, "where that 
man is standing; it is quite a straight road into 
the village." 

"Thank you, my pretty boy; you couldn't 
open it for us, could you? You see I must 
carry the little one, for she's a cripple, and can't 
walk." 

So Charlie went forward and opened the gate. 
A loud cry fell on his ears as he did so. 

" That's Harry," he said, "he has finished his 
fort, I must make haste back." 

" Must you?" exclaimed a rough voice, "we'll 
see about that ;" and poor Charlie was seized by 
the man at the gate, and carried off he knew not . 
whither. 

That night, when they were searching for the 
boy, he was being carried through the snow to , 
some distant place. In vain he cried ; in vain : 
he entreated to be taken home again. He was 
cold and hungry and wretched, and there was ;i 
no help at hand. And then he thought of the 3 
lesson that Holy Innocents' Day teaches, — the ^ 
lesson of patient suffering, and of faith in Jesus. ^ 
And he said his prayers, as he lay in that fierce 4 
man's arms, and fell fast asleep. 
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When he awoke, it was to find himself lying 
on a hard bed in a poor miserably furnished 
room. He looked around him, and no one was 
near; and then a little cold hand was laid on 
his, and he turned, and saw that the sick child 
was lying by his side. 

"Little boy," she said, " are you awake?" 

" Yes," answered poor Charlie, crying bitterly, 
" tell me where I am, and when I may go home ; 
oh, do tell me." 

" You're in Morton, a great big place, where 
we're going to open next week ; and, boy," and 
the little pinched face looked strangely pitiful, 
" and, boy, I don't think they'll let you go home, 
but I'll be good to you, and I'll not let them 
beat you ; you must get up now, and put on the 
clothes that are on the chair, they are Tommy's 
as died, he was just about as big as you, but he 
was sick, and then they carried him away, and laid 
him in the pit, and I shall never see him again." 

"I want my own clothes," sobbed Charlie, 
" they were new for Christmas, they came from 
London, and Harry had a suit too, and Edith 
had a pretty new frock ; oh, please let' me have 
them, and let me go home." 

" Oh, boy, indeed I'm so sorry, but I can't, 
they've taken them out to sell" 
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" I don't care," exclaimed Charlie, jumping 
up as though some sudden thought had struck 
him ; " I'll put on Tommy's clothes, and I'll run 
away." 

" Please don't, for if father caught you he'd 
beat you to death; indeed you'd best keep 
quiet." 

Then by degrees little Polly (that was the 
crippled child's name) told Charlie why it was 
that he had been stolen. Her father and mother 
had had a Punch and Judy show, and her father 
had come into a little money, and was going 
into a more ambitious line of business — a circus ; 
some of the horses and ponies were already 
bought, and they were going "to open" next 
week Tommy who died was not her bro- 
ther, he was a boy her mother had "picked 
up one day in the street," she said ; " picked up 
like you was picked up, I thinks," commented 
Polly, with something of a grin upon her face, 
and now they wanted to fill Tommy's place, and 
to get a boy to be the " eighth wonder of the 
world," for which exalted position Tommy had 
been destined. "Father and mother" had 
gone to the village which was within a mile of 
the Melvilles' home, to buy a horse, and they 
had seen the children walking with their nurse, 
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and bad agreed that Charlie was just the boy 

they wanted, " Your brother was too big," said 

Polly, " you was just Tommy's size, and so they 

made up their minds to have you : I axed them 

not to ; I wanted to tell you not to open the 

gate ; I wanted to tell you to run home fast, 

but I dared not, for mother's eyes was fixed on 

me, and I knew the whipping I should get if I 

said a word." 

Oh, how poor Charlie cried all that day ; how 
he turned away, hungry though he was, from 
the coarse food that was set before him, and 
begged so hard to be taken home. 

" They would give you money, ever so much 
money, I know," he said, " if you would only 
take me back." 

But John Crump and his wife looked at each 
other, and laughed and said, 

" You will be able to do more for us than they 
could, my pretty boy." 

It slowly dawned upon Charlie that there was 
no hope of release for him, that he must stay on 
and bear this life, which had come upon him so 
suddenly ; he could only do as they were doing 
for him at home ; he could only say his prayers 
and ask God to take care of him, ask Jesus to be 
near him always. " And I will try and be good," 
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mused the poor little fellow, " I will try not to 
do any sinful action, like the hymn says, 

" Do no sinful action, 
Speak no angry word, 
Ye belong to Jesus, 
Children of the Lord. 

" Christ is pure and gentle, 
He is good and true ; 
And His little children 
Must be holy too. ,, 

He never remembered afterwards how those 
first dreary days passed away ; he knew he felt 
very strange in his ragged clothes, and he used 
to wonder whether Tommy had felt as cold as 
he did ; every day John Crump used to take 
him to a field out of the town, where the circus 
was in course of erection, and he was put upon 
a pony, and made to turn head over heels, and 
to go through a series of somersaults, and to 
climb rope ladders, and all kinds of things. 

He had always been a remarkably lithe active 
child, and had never been so happy as when he 
and Harry were cantering along the green lanes 
by their father's side, mounted on their little 
Shetland ponies ; and so his present work was 
not utterly distasteful to him, sometimes he 
rather enjoyed it, and then would come the 
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thoughts of home, and of his dear father and 
mother, and Harry and Edith, and the poor 
little lip would quiver, and the hazel eyes would 
fill with tears. 

On the whole they were not unkind to .him, 
he was so good and gentle that there really was 
very little fault to be found with him; they 
never let him out of their sight, — this was his 
greatest trial, for he did so long to go to Church 
when he heard the bells ringing. 

" I would come back, indeed I would come 
back, if you would let me go," he said ; and in 
time they trusted him, and poor Charlie used 
to steal in, and sit in a little corner near the 
Baptistery, all by himself, and feel that Jesus 
was very near him. 

" I will be very good to you when I go home, 
Polly," he used to say ; " I will get mother to send 
you all kinds of nice things to make you well." 
"But you ain't going home, Charlie; you 
knows you ain't." 

" I know I shall go home some day ; perhaps 
not just yet, for I ask God to let me every day, 
and you know what we ask Him. He gives us in 
time, mother said so." 

The circus stayed in Morton some time, and 
before it left, Charlie attired in a little flesh- 
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coloured suit, with a wreath of roses round his 
head, made his appearance in public as the 
" eighth wonder of the world." 

He did not like it much, poor little man ; the 
people about him swore fearful oaths, and used 
very bad language, and he used to tremble and 
turn pale, and ask God to help him to be good 
and innocent through it all. . 

And God heard his prayers, as He hears all 

the prayers spoken in childlike faith by innocent 

childish lips; and Charlie kept his baptismal 

robe pure and white in the midst of all the sin 

N and wickedness which reigned around him. 

Polly became his pupil ; he taught the crippled 
girl to read, and he would sit and talk to her 
for hours together about God, and Jesus, and 
the angels ; and by degrees Polly learned to bear 
her pain better, when she began to understand 
ever so dimly, how Jesus Christ had been a 
little child on earth, for her sake. 

Again it was Christmas-tide ; three years have 
passed away since that festival of the suffering 
babes of Bethlehem, when our story began, and 
when poor little Charlie was taken away so cruelly 
from his happy home. 

It is to a bright sunny spot that I ask you to 
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come with me to-day ; sunny, although in some 
places the snow lay thick upon the ground, and 
the biting frost is keenly felt. 

John Crump's circus has journeyed to a sea- 
side town in the south, much resorted to by 
invalids during the winter months; the sky is 
very blue there on the Feast of the Holy Inno- 
cents, about which I am writing, and the sea 
dances and sparkles in the winter sunshine, and 
the sweet smell of the pine forests seems to bring 
life and health to many a weary heart that in 
a colder climate has seemed like to cease beat- 
ing altogether. 

There is one, however, to whom the sweet 
sea-breezes bring no relief; poor Polly is lying 
on her little bed, dying. She had been getting 
worse for a very long time, and now she knew 
that soon she must go to the beautiful country 
of which Charlie had told her. 

Only once had she been able to go upon the 
beach, and she had looked at the glorious sea, 
and had turned to her little companion and 
said, " Is heaven like that 'ere, Charlie ?" 

" I don't know, but it must be better than 
that, nothing in all the world is as beautiful as 
heaven is." 
There was to be a grand performance on that 
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night; the "eighth wonder of the world" was 
getting quite a celebrated character now, and in 
the morning the whole of the circus company 
had paraded the town, with their brass band, 
and crowds had stood in the way gazing upon 
them admiringly. 

A gentleman and two children — a boy and 
girl — stood amongst the throng. 

" Oh, father, look at that sweet little boy, — 
do take us to see him ride upon • the ponies at 
the circus." 

Mr. Melville, for he it was, looked to where 
Edith pointed, and a strange bewildered expres- 
sion came upon his face. 

" Yes, dear, we will see about it," he answered 
dreamily ; and then, much to the children's dis- 
appointment he took them home. 

Mrs. Melville had been ill for many months, 
grief and anxiety had told upon her at last, and 
the doctors had ordered her to winter in a yet 
milder climate than Thornton Court. 

Harry and Edith could talk of nothing but 
of the beautiful little boy they had seen, but all 
through luncheon time their father was unusually 
silent, and he went out without telling them 
where he was going, or making any plans for 
their amusement, as he generally did. 
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Only he kissed his wife with more than usual 
tenderness, and bade her keep very still and 
quiet. And all through the afternoon she lay 
and looked upon the sea, and thought of her 
lost darling. 

" You are safe, my Charlie, I know you are," 
she murmured, " safe with Jesus, whether it has 
pleased Him to take you unto Himself, or 
whether you are learning to bear things, and so 
fitting yourself for your crown. I cannot help 
thinking of you to-day, my darling ; your own 
sweet words seem to be ringing in my ears." 

There was no sea to look at in the little room 
in which Polly was lying, gasping for breath. 

" Mother, will Charlie be home soon?" she said. 

Mrs. Crump answered very gently for her, 

" Yes, I expects he will ; I think they're just 
a-coming up the hill now." 

" That's right, I wants to see him before I go 

away." 

"Away, child; where are you going?" 

" I don't know, but I hopes to the angels, to 

a place more beautiful than the beach here, for 

Charlie said it was." 
Th^ next minute John Crump and Charlie 

were in the room. 
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If there was one soft spot in the man's heart, 
it was given to his little suffering child ; he went 
up to her now, and saw at a glance that she was 
much worse than she had been in the morning. 

" My little maid," he said, " is the pain very 
bad?" 

"Yes, but it will be better soon; father, I 
wants to speak to you before I goes : lift me up 
like you does sometimes, let me put my head 
upon your shoulder." 

" There, my maid, is it right now?" 

" Father, I'm going, I asks God that I may 
go where the angels is ; I know youll be sorry, 
but I've always been a great trouble to you, and 
youll get on better without me ; will you promise 
me something, father, — will you do me a favour 
before I dies ?" 

" Yes, yes, anything, — everything, if I can." 

" You can do this, father, — do say yes." 

"Yes." 

" Then take Charlie home." 

He had not expected this, and the blow was 

a hard one. 

" The boy is worth his weight in gold," he said. 

" I knows he is, but you promised, — you can't 
go back from your word now that I'm a-dying." 

" No, I knows I can't, the boy shall go." 
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A smile of exceeding joy lit up the poor suf- 
fering face. 

" I wants to tell it him myself, father, — 
may I?" 

" Yes, I'll call him ; he's gone to change his 
clothes." 

The next minute Charlie came. 

" Charlie, dear Charlie, father's going to take 
you home ; only you won't go till I'm dead, will 
you, Charlie ? I should like to have gone with 
you, to see how glad they all were, but perhaps 
I'll know about it where I'm a-going, and any- 
how you'll be happy." 

And Charlie could only burst into tears, for 
joy, mingled joy and sorrow, — perhaps the sor- 
row, the thought of losing Polly, was greater at 
that moment even than the joy. 

" Don't cry, Charlie, for you say there's no 
more pain there, — and ain't you glad to go 
home ?" 

"Yes, oh, yes, I knew I should at last; I 
prayed for it every day, and I knew Jesus was 
near me ; but, Polly, I wish they could thank 
you for what you have done." 

There was a heavy tread outside the door, and 
Mrs. Crump's voice was heard speaking in her 
most plausible way. Another minute, and a tall 
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gentleman stood by the side of Polly's bed, and 
laid his hand upon Charlie's head. 

" Charlie, Charlie, is it your father?" 

And for answer, Charlie looked up into the 
kind manly face, and said, 

" Polly asked father Crump to take me home 
to-morrow, and he was going to, — please thank 
her." 

" My little girl, God bless you." 

And the words of the blessing that Charlie's 
father spoke were the last words that poor crip- 
pled Polly ever heard. 

There was great disappointment in the sea- 
side town that night, for the performance at the 
circus was put off, in consequence of the death 
of the manager's only child. 

And that same evening Charlie — their long 
lost treasure — sat with those who loved him so 
well, and told them of the events of those last 
three years. 

" I knew God would bring me back," he said, 
" I knew Jesus was always near me." 
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Conversion of &♦ jaaul, apotftlt anti 

$at*pr* 

January 25. 



" O Loving Spirit, gently lay 
Thine arm on ours when we would stray." 

" T HEAR there's lots of work to be got at 
A the mines, father, and it's no good to 
stay here and be idle, so I think I'd best be off 
there." 

It was a youth of some sixteen or seventeen 
years of age who spoke, a robust sturdy-looking 
young fellow, who seemed fully capable of doing 
any amount of work that might fall in his way. 

He was sitting at the tea-table with his father 
and mother, and both Tom Robbiiis and his 

VII. G 
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wife looked very grave as the lad spoke, and 
announced his determination of going away from 
his old home ; he was their pride and joy, this 
Ben of theirs, they didn't believe there was an- 
other son like him in all the world, he had always 
been so good, and thoughtful, and dutiful, and 
never, his mother said, had given them a bit of 
trouble beyond cutting his teeth, and he had 
been rather rampageous like then. 

Four of Ben's little brothers and sisters lay in 
their quiet graves in Hazledean churchyard, and 
our hero was the only surviving child of his 
doting parents. 

His father kept a little baker's shop in the 
quiet north country village, and " Robbins's bis- 
cuits" had been celebrated for miles around, and 
had in themselves been a very good trade. 

But now the burden of poor old John's song 
was that there was nothing doing, nothing, every- 
thing in these go-ahead days was done by ma- 
chinery ; and honest people who didn't go in for 
muddling up flour in a heathenish way, with 
them great black machines, as made a man think 
of all kinds of hobgoblins, had nothing left for 
them but to starve. 

The winter when our story commences had 
been a very hard one, and truth to tell, poor 
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Robbins and his wife, and Ben, had been nearer 
starvation than they had ever been before, and 
so Ben had made up his mind to go away. 

" We can't part with you, my boy," said the 
poor mother, the blinding tears falling fast into 
her tea cup ; " indeed I don't see how we are to 
get on without you, do you, father ?" 

"Don't be a goose, Betsy," was the some- 
what gruff reply, although John's voice sounded 
strangely tremulous ; " don't be a goose, Betsy, 
the lad is right, he's young and bright, and ac- 
tive, and he've got the world before him, so to 
speak, and it isn't fair of us to keep him here, 
when he ought to be making his way, and laying 
up a bit for a rainy day. I must say I don't quite 
like the idea of his having anything to do with 
machinery, and I believe they uses machinery in 
them mines, but then they couldn't work them 
without it perhaps, whilst in the biscuit trade it's 
altogether different Yes, Betsy, we must let 
the lad go, he've been well taught, and he knows 
his duty, and God is everywhere, wife, and he'll 
be as safe for that matter away, as he is at home, 
if he only says his prayers, and reads his Bible, 
and goes to Church, and to Holy Communion, 
as he has done here." 

"You'll do it all, Ben, won't you?" said his 
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mother, laying her hand lovingly upon the boy's 
shoulder; "you'll not let yourself be laughed 
out of it, will you ?" 

" No, mother, of course not," but for some 
reason or other the hot colour mounted to Ben's 
brown cheek; he knew what the good, loving, 
trusting old soul did not dream of : that he could 
not stand being laughed at, that he was more 
afraid of ridicule than of anything else in all the 
world. 

" Afraid of being laughed at," exclaimed his 
father; "well, that is a joke, Betsy; why, Ben 
is a brave lad, and it's only cowards as mind 
being jeered at a bit." 

Somehow Ben did not care to pursue the con- 
versation. 

" It's getting late," he said ; " I must go and 
clean myself a bit before Church, and so I sup- 
pose, father, we may consider it settled, and I'd 
best start on Monday ; the Vicar is going to give 
me a letter to a friend of his who lives at Swan- 
ston." 

"Yes, my boy, there's no good in delaying 
the evil day, for 'twill be an evil day to us, lad ; 
and mother and I will pray every day that you 
may be brought home safely to us some time or 
other, when things look brighter." 



i 
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Ben had been in the choir for many a long 
year, ever since he was quite a little boy, and his 
heart was sad, as he wended his way to Church 
on that January night, and thought how lonely 
it would be when he left the dear old cottage, to 
live amongst strangers, in a strange place. 

" There'll be a Church there, and that will 
seem to bring home to me," he mused, " and I'll 
keep to it regular, and I'll not be laughed out 
of it, I'll not be a coward," and Ben strode on 
rapidly, and not one single prayer went up to the 
God of strength, to ask for help and guidance in 
the new life upon which he was about to enter. 

It was the Festival of the Conversion of S. 
Paul, and after Evensong the Vicar told his flock 
what lessons they were to learn from the Con- 
version of the Holy Apostle in some such words 
as these : We do not give thanks to-day for the 
glorious death of S. Paul, as we do for the mar- 
tyrdom of the other Apostles and Martyrs ; we 
praise and bless God, for bringing him from 
darkness to light, for making the relentless per- 
secutor of the Christians, the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles. 

We cannot here enter into his marvellous his- 
tory; we can only take a very cursory glance 
at it. 
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He was born at Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, and 
was brought up under Gamaliel, a doctor of the 
law, and a zealous persecutor of the Christians, 
and S. Paul, or as he was then called Saul, fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his Master ; and this 
morning you heard in the Gospel for the day, 
how in his zeal against the followers of Christ 
he went to the Chief Priest, and asked him to 
give him letters, which would empower him to 
bring all the Christian men and women whom 
he found at Damascus, as prisoners to Jeru- 
salem. 

He started on his mission, and when he came 
near Damascus a bright light shone around him, 
and he heard a voice saying : " Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me?" 

And Saul answered : " Who art Thou, Lord ?* 

And the Lord said : " I am Jesus Whom 
thou persecutest; it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks." 

Then he who had been the Church's enemy 
humbly asks : " Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
to do ?" 

He received the Divine command to go into 
Damascus, and there he would hear what was 
required of him. His companions therefore led 
him into the city, for he was blinded by the 
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brightness of the Vision, and there Ananias, by 
God's command, restored him to sight 

From this time we hear of nothing but the 
glorious work which S. Paul did for Jesus and 
His Church. 

Often and often he was imprisoned, and the 
last time he was in chains in Rome he thus writes 
to S. Timothy, Bishop of the Ephesians : " I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand ; I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day ; and not to me 
only, but to all them that love His appearing." 

A year passed away, during which the faithful 
Apostle was still kept in chains, in that gloomy 
prison, and then he was beheaded, outside the 
walls of Rome, and the " good fight" was fought, 
the soldier laid down his burden, and went to 
receive the Crown and Palm of Victory, with 
those who like him had laid down their lives for 
the sake of Jesus. 

He had said that " to die was gain," and surely 
it was a priceless gain to him who, since his Con- 
version, had lived but for Christ. 

And now what are we to learn from the lesson 
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of today ? Do we realize that those words ad- 
dressed to the persecutor of the Church apply to 
every one of us, " it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks?" Saul in his mistaken zeal 
was persecuting the Christians; God knew all 
the good that was in him, all the energy and love 
which turned into a right channel made him in 
after days all that he was — even then perhaps in 
the young man's mind doubts sometimes came 
of the right of what he was doing, made it hard 
for him to go on, with his cruel relentless perse- 
cution. 

We cannot in this respect be like him ; we 
know the truth, we have been baptised into the 
Body of Christ, and yet we too can kick against 
the pricks ; we may turn away from the good 
things we once loved, we may refuse to listen to 
the teaching that once was a delight to us, we 
may even despise the Sacraments which we once 
knew were our life, and our hope, and yet through 
all the time of darkness a bright light is shining 
around us, although we may not see it. A loving 
gentle Voice is trying to call us home, telling us 
that it is hard for us to kick against the pricks. 
It is the Voice of the Holy Spirit bidding us 
come back again, even though we may have wan- 
dered far away. 
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Let us hear that Voice even as S. Paul heard 
it : let us not seek to return in our own way, but 
let us say as the great Apostle said, "Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?" 

After service Ben Robbins stood in the Vicar's 
study, and told him of his determination to go 
to Swanston, and seek for work. 

Very kindly and lovingly the old man spoke 
to the lad in whom he took so deep an interest ; 
he gave him the letter to the Rector of Swanston 
which he had promised him, and then as he 
wished him good-bye he said, " You'll not kick 
against the pricks, Ben, my boy ; if you should get 
into trouble of any kind you'll hear the warning 
Voice, and turn away from the sin that has led 
you astray. You will pray that it may be so." 

" I will do my best, sir," answered Ben, hum- 
bly ; " I'll keep to Church and to all that I've 
been taught : I promise you that" 

" Say that you will ask God to keep you there, 
Ben : you will be safe then ;" and as some one 
else came into the study, and Ben turned to go, 
the old Vicar sighed, and a mist came before 
his eyes, and the prayer that Ben did not breathe 
for himself, was breathed for him by the faithful 
Priest 
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Sunday came, the last Sunday in the old cot- 
tage which had been Ben's home all through his 
life ; in the stillness of the early morning hour, 
he knelt with his father and mother at the Altar 
of God, and made His last Communion for 
many a month to come, in the Church in which 
he had been baptised. 

There were many farewells to be said, for 
all the villagers loved young Ben Robbins, he 
was such a good-natured, willing, cheery lad, 
they said, "always ready to do any one a 
good turn, and such a dutiful son to the old 
people, who had had such trouble before he 
was born, losing all those other little ones God 
had lent them for a little time, and then taken 
away." 

The last parting on that Sunday night was 
from the Vicar, and he laid his hand upon Ben's 
head, and blessed him, and bade him remember 
all he had been taught. " All my children are 
going from me, Ben," he said, " to make their 
own way in the world ; pray for me, that in the 
last Great Day I may stand before the Great 
White Throne and say, ' Here am I, O Lord, 
and the lambs whom Thou gavest me to watch 
over.' » 

The worst good-bye of all had to be spoken 
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very early the next morning, when the old father 
and mother stood at the cottage door, and Ben 
trying so hard to be brave, kissed the old woman, 
and wrung the rough manly hand. 

" Ben, my son," said the baker, "they say it's 
like a woman to kiss, but I feels like a woman 
now, and there are many changes and chances 
in this mortal life, my boy, and there's no telling 
when, and how we shall meet again, so I must 
kiss you once, Ben, as I did when you was a 
little boy, a-sitting on my knee." 

And Ben bent down his tall curly head, and 
old John Robbins imprinted a fervent kiss on 
his boy's brow. 

" Good-bye, God bless you, father ; God bless 
you, mother ; I'll write very often, and 111 be 
home again before long, I dare say;" and then 
the son went hopefully on his way, and the old 
father and mother in the little cottage knelt 
down and prayed that God would watch over 
their darling. 

They were very soon cheered by long letters 
from Swanston; Ben had got taken on as a 
miner, and he liked the work, and the wages were 
good, and before very long he would be a rich 
man, and by that time probably things would be 
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brighter at Hazledean, and there were many 
happy days in store for them all yet 

They literally lived upon those letters, poor 
old people, and when Ben wrote about the 
Church, and said how when he knelt at the 
Holy Altar he felt very near them," they were 
more than ever thankful that God had given 
them such a son. The Rector was very good to 
him, he said, but he had not much time to see 
him, it was nothing but work, work, work, from 
Monday morning until Saturday night, and Sun- 
day was indeed a day of rest. 

He was living in a house with two or three 
other young miners, but he did not care much 
for them, and had rather keep himself to himself. 

It was a summer's evening six months after 
that Festival of the Conversion of S. Paul, of 
which we have already spoken, and Ben Robbins 
had run up to his room to wash his hands and 
face after his day's work, and go, as he always 
did, to the eight o'clock Evensong. 

" Hullo, Robbins," shouted one of the young 
miners, who lived in the opposite apartment, 
and whose name was Robert Westcott, "at it 
again; when will you ever leave off Church- 
going?" 
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"Never, I hope," answered Ben, bravely; 
" I've always been used to it" 

" Yes, I dare say, but there's moderation in 
all things ; and you're a jolly fellow, but we never 
can get hold of you ; can't you give up Church 
just for once?" 

" No," said Ben ; " there is no reason why I 
should that I can see." 

" Leave him alone," called out a voice fron\ 
inside the room ; " he's afeard of the Parson, ot 
course, afeard that if he ain't a good boy hell 
get no plum pudding at Christmas." 

A loud laugh followed this sally, and the angry 
colour rushed to Ben's cheeks. 

"Come, Robbins," said young Westcott, 
" show them you ain't afeard of any one ; a party 
of us is going to the theatre to-night, will you 
come?" 

"No, thank you; I haven't any money to 
spare." 

" That's no odds ; a friend of mine is in a 
printer's office, and he prints the handbills, and 
he has given me a lot of tickets for the gallery ; 
you're welcome to one of them." 

"Why do you bother about him, Westcott? 
don't you know he's afeard ?" And again came 
the mocking taunting laugh. 
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" No, I am not ; I never was afraid of any 
one all through my life ; to prove it, I'll come 
with you to-night. n 

He went; and when the play was over his 
companions resorted to a public house. We will 
draw a veil over the events of that sad night, we 
will not follow Ben to his home in the bright 
dawn of the summer's morning and see him lying 
upon his bed, his head all in a whirl, his limbs 
aching, his eyes dim and heavy. Nor will we 
follow him through the months that passed away 
before Christmas, for the tale of that summer's 
night is but the tale of many a night that came 
afterwards, when the warnings of conscience were 
disregarded, and hard though it was to "kick 
against the pricks," Ben did kick against them 
and sank lower and lower in his self-chosen path. 

There was sadness in the old cottage in those 
days; the loving hearts there detected the change 
in the tone of their boy's letters fast enough, and 
when after a time those letters ceased altogether, 
they went to the Vicar and asked him to write 
and find out from his friend how their lad was 
going on. 

The answer was not satisfactory; the Rector 
of Swanston had missed Ben from Church, and 
had tried over and over again to see him, but 
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had failed. " We are to have a Mission at Swan- 
ston after Christmas," he wrote, " and then per- 
haps we may be able to get at the boy ; one of 
the Missioners has obtained permission to go 
down into the mines." 

There was a hurried line from Ben to the old 
people on Christmas Day, saying that he was 
well, and he wished them a happy Christmas, 
and that was all. Very different to the long 
loving letters of old, and yet somehow it cheered 
the father's and mother's heart to think that 
their boy had thought of them ever so little. 

Poor Ben ; often and often he had tried to go 
back to the paths from which he had strayed, 
but he had trusted in his own strength and had 
failed. 

His companions laughed at him whenever they 
got a chance, and, as we have already seen, brave 
fearless Ben could not stand being laughed at. 

There are few of us who can ; we all think 
ourselves very courageous, but in almost every 
heart there is a dread of scorn and ridicule, 
which is one of the great hindrances in our 
Christian life. We are not sufficiently alive to 
the difficulty ; we do not grapple with it boldly ; 
we do not ask God to help us by His Holy 
Spirit to be strong, and of a good courage. We 
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are afraid of showing our colours ; we compro- 
mise, and shuffle, and half agree with people, 
because we see that in their secret hearts they 
are laughing at what they consider our pecu- 
liarities. We go as it were into a comer, and 
do things which we know to be right because 
some of our friends do not think they are right, 
and might not like to see us do them. We 
must not be ostentatious ; God forbid that we 
should be ! but we must be careful not to love 
the praise of men more than the praise of God. 

The miners were at work in the mines ; a lurid 
glare shone on their dark faces as they stood 
and listened to the words of the eloquent Mis- 
sioner who had come amongst them. 

Once more it was the Festival of the Con- 
version of S. Paul, and the Priest spoke upon 
those words, " it is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks ;" the words he said were not unlike 
those that the old Vicar of Hazledean had used 
one short year before ; and one of the young 
miners listened to them as though they came to 
him from another world. 

"God is speaking to you now, my friends; 
the Holy Spirit is bidding you come to Him, 
and be saved ; do not kick against the pricks; 
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the present is all that is yours, the past cannot 
be recalled, the future is all uncertain ; come 
now, whilst you have time, and learn how to 
repent for the past, and to hope for the fu- 
ture. " 

Much more he said ; and then he asked those 
who wished to speak to him to come to him that 
night in the Vestry of S. Mary Magdalene's 
Church, and there relieve their minds of some 
of the burdens that oppressed them. Many 
went : many found rest unto their souls ; we 
have only in this short tale to do with one of the 
number, our old friend Ben Robbins. 

He poured out the whole tale of his fall, of his 
cowardice, of the oft-repeated pinchings of con- 
science, of the total disregard of the warning 
Voice of the Holy Spirit. There was another 
sin too, the consequences of which had as it 
were passed out of Ben's control, and yet which 
weighed most heavily upon his mind on that 
January night. 

A boy had come to Swanston to work in the 
mines, a simple country lad, the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow. Ben had led the 
poor lad astray ; he had gone to Church regu- 
larly when he first came, and he in his turn had 
been laughed out of it, and now there was not a 
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worse boy working in the mines than that poor 
young Bill Simmons. 

" Oh, sir, how can I bring him back ? what 
can I do for him ?" 

" You can pray for him, my lad ; you can try 
and set him a good example, and lead him back 
again ; you are bound to give up all the time 
you can to forget yourself in everything and to 
think of him. Send him to me if he will come ; 
I will do my best for him." 

And poor Ben went away comforted, for he 
knew he should find rest and peace when the 
wholesome discipline of penance should have 
done its work. 

Bill Simmons stoutly refused to go to the 
Mission Priest. "Come, come," he said, "I 
used to go to Church once, and you took me 
from it; I ain't going back just because you 
wants it" 

Very earnestly Ben spoke, avowing all his 
guilt and sin, and entreating Bill to change his 
mind ; but the boy's temper was a proud and 
obstinate one, and he would not give in, and 
thus run the risk of being turned into ridicule by 
the rest of his companions. 

" You are not happy, Bill, I'm sure you are 
not," said Ben. 
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"No, I don't say as I am; I was happy 
enough when I first corned. I sometimes wish 
I was dead; if I should die," he continued 
bitterly, "let my old mother know of it, and 
tell her, if you like, who it was that led me 
wrong." 

" Bill, dear Bill, forgive me." 

But Bill had turned away, and would not lis- 
ten to the pleading tones. 

The old people at Hazledean received a hum- 
ble penitent letter from their erring son, which 
sent a strange joy into their hearts, although they 
shed many a tear over it, and although there was 
much sorrow mixed with their thanksgiving. 

" I had a chance of a holiday next month," 
wrote Ben, "but I don't think I shall take it, 
although it would do me just good to see you 
both again ; but Bill is going on very bad just now, 
all through my fault, as I have told you ; and 
may be, I may keep him out of a scrape or two. 
I did the other night ; I took him home when 
he had had a drop too much, and if the Master 
had found it out he would have sent him away. 
I know you'd like to see your boy, dear father 
and mother, but I feel as if I ought to give up 
every pleasure — even give up my life, if need be, 
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if so be by doing it, I could be of any good to 
Bill." 

The days and weeks that followed were sad 
ones to Ben Robbins ; for young Simmons only 
seemed to sink lower and lower, and Ben knew 
not the full extent of the mischief he had 
done. 

"Oh, if I had but minded the old Vicar's 
words," he mused, " if I hadn't kicked against 
the pricks as I did, but listened to the Voice of 
the Holy Spirit calling me back, I should have 
been spared all that I am feeling now. I know 
God will forgive me — I know Jesus died to save 
me, and gave His Priests the power to tell me 
that my sins were forgiven ; but oh, 'tis hard to 
believe it when I think of Bill." 

An April day came, bright and sunny, and 
there was trouble and anxiety in many a home 
in Swanston, for bad news had come from the 
moors, where the mines were situated ; the shaft 
of one of them had given way, the pit had fallen 
in, and fifty men and boys were buried there. 
Ben Robbins was not one of the number; he 
had not been well for two or three days, and the 
Master had noticed his white face and heavy 
eyelids, and with his usual kindness and thought 
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for his workmen, had ordered him to take at 
least one day's holiday. 

But when he heard the news he started off 
for the Moors, — he wanted to save the lives of 
his fellows, and oh, how he wanted to save Bill's 
life. 

How hard those brave pitmen worked during 
the next three days; and conspicuous among 
them all was poor repentant Ben. They were 
trying to make a way from the old shaft, but 
the result seemed doubtful, and three long days 
elapsed, and men and women and children 
waited at the pit's mouth, in untold, unutterable 
agony. 

At last the way was made, and they knew that 
the poor fellows in the mine were working to 
meet them. At last a means of communica- 
tion was opened, and a voice that seemed to 
come from the depths of the earth cried out, 
" We are all safe but Bill Simmons, and he has 
been awfully crushed." 

There was a groan of bitter anguish, and re- 
gardless of the gazing astonished crowd, Ben 
Robbins fell on his knees, and took off his cap, 
and asked God to spare Bill, to give him time 
to repent. 

Hie hours passed on, and then one by one 
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the poor prisoners were drawn up, and at last 
it came to Bill's turn ; they had been afraid of 
the exertion for him at first, thought that it 
would be instant death, but he lingered on all 
unconscious .of the danger he was in, and at 
last the miners agreed that he must not be left 
there any longer — the risk must be run. 

All crushed and bruised, and bleeding was 
the face of the widow's only son when they laid 
him on the ground, and Ben knelt beside him, 
and held his head between his hands, and looked, 
poor fellow, as though his young heart would 
break. 

They carried him home at last to Ben's room ; 
" it's a better one than his own, he'll have more 
air there," and they thought he would never 
move nor speak again. 

Late that night as Ben sat by his side, he 
opened his eyes, and said the one word, " Mo- 
ther." 

" She'll be here to-morrow, Bill, I've sent for 
her." 

And Bill turned upon his side, and went to 
sleep. 

It had been Ben's first thought to send for 
the widow ; he had often directed Bill's letters 
for him, and so he knew the address, and he 
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wrote a little sorrowful letter, and in it enclosed 
a Post-Office order to pay the expenses of the 
journey. The money 7/as to have bought Ben 
a new suit of clothes at Whitsuntide, but he 
would willingly have given up everything he had 
in the world to bring Bill's mother to him 
then. 

She came, poor soul, half wild with grief, and 
she and Ben nursed the lad through all those 
terrible days when he hovered between life and 
death. Through God's mercy Bill's life was 
spared. And now two boys are always to be 
seen side by side at Church and at Holy Com- 
munion, and both of them live with Widow 
Simmons in Swanston, where she has taken a 
little cottage, and she sometimes says she hardly 
knows which she loves the best, her own boy or 
Ben Robbins. 

The old people at Hazledean were placed in 
a similar difficulty, when Ben and his friend and 
his friend's mother paid them a visit at Hazle- 
dean in the summer, and the old people's hearts 
were deeply touched at the sight of Bill's devo- 
tion to their son. 

Temptations must come into those two young 
lives, but I think they know now how to meet 
them ; I think they will listen to the gentle lov- 
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ing Voice, and they will not kick against the 
pricks. I think they will kneel in humble pe- 
nitence and ask, as S. Paul asked, " Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do ?" 



THE FIRST SNOWDROP. 



THE PRESENTATION OF CHRIST IN THE 

TEMPLE, 

COMMONLY CALLED, 

%fft purification of featnt $arp tfie 

cairgtm 

February 2. 



" What buds, what fragrant flowers are here I 
Nor yet are Christmas garlands sere, 
The stern bleak months that lead the year 

Are frowning still, 
Yet forth they come, no stay, no fear, 

And bloom at will." 

A FEBRUARY evening, cold, and dark and 
dismal, no stars in the cloudy sky, no 
kindly moon to shed its soft light upon the 
earth ; the chill wind blowing everywhere, meet- 
ing you at every corner of the street, seeming to 

VII. H 
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pierce through to your very bones ; — it was on 
such an evening that my story begins, on such 
an evening that years ago I walked through one 
of the most crowded London thoroughfares to 
a Church which was to me home and rest, amid 
all the din and all the bustle of the work-a-day 
world. 

It was the Feast of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin, the day upon which the Holy 
Family walked through the quiet streets of the 
city of Jerusalem, and no one knew that Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Lord of Glory, was passing by 
a little helpless Child carried in His Mother's 
arms, going to His Father's House to fulfil the 
custom of the Jewish law, to teach us as He 
taught us all through His sacred life from Beth- 
lehem to Calvary, to obey God's own ordi- 
nances without reserve. 

The Child did not need to be presented in 
that Temple which was His ; the pure and spot- 
less Virgin needed no Purification, and yet she 
too was obedient to the law of the Jewish Church. 

Just like any other day in all the year was 
that day in Jerusalem, and in the Temple itself 
there were two devout souls, — the aged Simeon, 
and the devout widow Anna, who had long been 
waiting for the consolation of Israel, who had 
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prayed day after day that to them it might be 
granted to see the Lord's Christ. 

Suddenly He came to them ; in that little help- 
less Babe they recognised the Redeemer of 
Israel, and gave thanks to God for His great 
mercy. 

Suddenly too He comes into our lives, and 
speaks to our hearts ; true He is with us always; 
but there are times when we feel cold and dead, 
when our prayers lack fervour, when our Com- 
munions even fail to kindle our devotion. 

Simeon and Anna had not left off going to 
the Temple because Jesus had not yet appeared 
to them. No, they waited, and watched, and 
prayed until He came. And so through dead- 
ness and coldness, and seeming failure we must 
persevere, and in His own good time our Blessed 
Lord will make us realise all the full extent of 
His marvellous love, and we will give ourselves 
to Him with hearts made pure and clean by 
His most Holy Spirit to be His own for ever. 

But I am wandering from my subject, and 
telling you my own thoughts on that cold Feb- 
ruary evening. I am an old man now, and I 
fear I am getting somewhat garrulous, so you 
must excuse me and bear with me, if I weary 
you with my story. 
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There was a Baptism that night in the beau- 
tiful Church where I found peace; and there 
wds something about the group standing around 
the font that made me look at them again and 
again, and wonder what it was that seemed to 
attract my attention so strangely. 

Two babes were there; two little ones, by 
nature children of wrath, to be made by the 
most Blessed Sacrament children of grace. 

One was held in the arms of. a sweet, gentle 
looking lady, and it was clothed in costly robes, 
of muslin and of lace ; and when three times in 
the Name of the most Holy Trinity the cleans- 
ing water was poured upon the baby brow the 
child received the name of Agatha. I thought 
of S. Agatha of old who had given her pure young 
life to God, and had borne a martyr's death 
because of her love for her Lord, and I prayed 
that this little one who interested me so strangely 
might follow in the footsteps of the girl saint, 
whose name she bore. I thought that there 
were tears in the eyes of little Agatha's god- 
mother as she received the child signed with 
the sign of Jesus from the arms of the Priest, 
and a tall, noble looking man dressed in deep 
mourning bent over the little newly baptized 
one, and kissed her tenderly. 
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And then the other baby was made God's 
own child. 

A poor woman in an old crape bonnet and a 
widow's cap, and a rusty black dress, and whose 
pale face bore the impress of many a sorrow, 
gave the child to the Priest, whilst her com- 
panions, an equally poor woman and a man in 
working dress, looked at her compassionately. 

"Margaret," answered the poor thing, in 
trembling tones, when the Priest spoke the 
words, " Name this child," and for her too, the 
little fatherless one, I asked God's blessing that 
she might be worthy of the name she bore, a 
pearl of purity, one of those children who al- 
ways behold the Face of their Father which is 
in Heaven. 

Service was over ; I waited on until the Rector 
was ready to walk home, for our paths lay in 
the same direction, and a talk with the earnest 
holy man was one of the few joys that came 
into my lonely life; — and besides this, I must 
confess that I wanted to hear more of those two 
babies who had been brought to the holy Font 
that night I knew Mr. Roberts would know 
their story, for I felt that there was a story to 
hear in each case. 

They were sad tales enough to which I had 
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to listen. A week before that Festival of the Pu- 
rification of S. Mary the Virgin there had not 
perhaps in all London been such a happy home 
as that of Lionel Foster, and his bright young 
wife; and they were looking forward to still 
greater happiness, to the birth of a little child 
who was to be the inheritor of their name and 
wealth. 

The child was born, and the mother died. 
" Take her to Church," she had said as she lay 
so calmly waiting for the angel of death ; " make 
her God's own child as soon as may be." 

Lady Agatha Foster had been laid in her 
quiet grave on that festival morning; and in 
the evening they did her bidding, and gave the 
motherless baby the sweet gentle lady's name. 
Her two sisters had come up to town, to be 
with her at the last, and one of them it was who 
held the little Agatha in her arms, and whose 
tears mingled with the bright baptismal waters, 
as Lady Ursula thought of her sweet companion 
sister, who she humbly hoped had gone to the 
Land of Light. 

And the poor widow had been a happy wife 
only a fortnight before. 

"Well go to Church -next Sunday, please 
Gof>, now that you axe all right, Mary, and well 
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have the little one made a Christian; and if 
you don't mind, we'll call her Margaret, that 
was my dear old mother's name, and I believe 
as how there was a great saint who was called 
that," Andrew Hope had said one January 
morning. 

"Anything you like, Andrew," had been Mary's 
cheerful answer, " I only wish to please you." 

Andrew kissed his wife lovingly, and admired 
the baby, and then went off to his work, — that 
of a railway porter at one of the great London 
stations. 

Evening came, and his tea was ready for him, 
and a rasher of bacon was waiting, all ready to 
be broiled for him directly he came in; "he 
does like a bit of bacon," faithful Mary had 
said to herself, " and what Andrew likes, he must 
have, — never was there such a good husband, 
I've never heard one unkind word from him 
since I knew him." 

Poor Mary, she liked to think of that little 
soliloquy afterwards, liked to remember that she 
had given him credit for all that was good, before 
he was taken from her. 

Andrew Hope generally, was most punctual 
in his habits ; it was very seldom his wife had 
to wait five minutes for him ; now half an hour 
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passed, and he did not appear, and still she sat 
and sang, and thought what a happy little woman 
she was, and then there came a low hesitating 
knock at the door. 

Mary jumped up to open it, feeling very weak 
and nervous, — she did not know why, she had 
not quite regained her strength, poor thing, and 
somehow when that knock sounded, it seemed 
as though some foreboding of coming sorrow 
made her heart stand still. A man dressed as 
a railway porter stood there, — one to whom 
Mary had only spoken once, but who she knew 
was a friend of Andrew's. 

"What is it?" she said; "tell me at once 
what it is, indeed I can bear it, — God will help 
me to bear it." 

" Oh, missis," answered the kind-hearted fel- 
low, " I'm glad to hear you know where to look 
for help in your trouble. I'd rather cut off my 
right hand than have to tell you what I have to tell 
you now, — Andrew has been badly hurt, — there's 
been a thick fog up our way all day, and as he 
was crossing the line, an engine came up and 
knocked him down, and passed over his body ; 
he ain't dead — and you know that whilst there's 
life there's hope, missis ; but he's mortal bad, 
and I think you'd best come to him now; I've 
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got a cab here, a friend of mine on the rank 
heard of the accident, and knew where I was 
coming, and he's offered to drive us to S. George's, 
thafs where they've carried him." 

" Thank you, it is very kind, I will come at 
once," and poor Mary put on her bonnet, and 
took the baby out of its cradle, and wrapped it 
up in a shawl, and very quiet and still, but with 
a look of such bitter anguish upon her face that 
the porter was obliged to turn away his head, 
she followed him to the cab : she did not ask 
any questions, she did not speak until she stood 
by the side of Andrew's bed in the hospital 
ward. 

"Oh, Andrew, Andrew, do not leave baby 
and me," she cried, " I am all alone — father and 
mother, and brothers and sisters, all gone, and 
you have been so good to me, Andrew, I cannot 
live without you." 

The eyes which had been closed ever since 
the accident, opened slowly at the sound of the 
loved familiar voice, and thickly and with diffi- 
culty came the words, "I leave you both to 
Goo ; Jesu, mercy." 

His last earthly look was fixed upon her face ; 
and then she saw the dim eyes close once more, 
and she knew that the life of work and toil was 
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over, and that she and her baby were alone ; 
left where her husband had left them, in God's 
own most holy keeping. 

And she brought her child to Chinch, to be 
made an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
on that same night on which the little heiress of 
riche? and an honoured name received the proud 
title of a Child of God. 

There was one who had watched the poor 
widow's face that night, who determined to find 
how in some way or other she could lighten her 
heavy burden, and that one was Lady Ursula 
Vaughan. 

" She asked me about poor Mary before she 
left the Church to-night," said Mr. Roberts, 
" and I know she will be a real, true friend to 
her, and to her fatherless child ; I have known 
Lady Ursula for twenty years, ever since she 
was a very little girl, and I have never known 
her fail in anything she had made up her mind 
to do, — if she has promised that she will be the 
widow's friend, she will be so, so long as she 
lives." 

When I went to my lonely room that night, I 
sat for a very long time, and mused upon those 
sorrows of which I had heard, and I prayed that 
the Festival which teaches us a special lesson of 
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purity, might indeed be the beginning of a pure 
and holy life to Agatha and to Margaret ; I had 
determined too to ask Mr. Roberts to give me 
the widow's address, I felt that out of the little 
money of which I was but a steward for God, I 
might in some way or other help those from 
whom the bread-winner had been so suddenly 
taken away. 

Two or three days afterwards I found my 
way to the little room, where Mary sat with her 
child upon her knee. I told her Mr. Roberts 
had given me leave to call upon her, and she 
received me with a sweet grave smile upon her 
face, and thanked me for my kindness, and she 
told me that Lady Ursula Vaughan had already 
been with her. " She is very kind," she said ; 
" she is going to give me some needlework to 
do, I must try and earn some money for baby ; 
it was good of her to think of me in her own 
great sorrow, and she brought me this;" and 
Mary pointed to a sweet drooping snowdrop 
that stood in a glass at her side; she said it 
was the first she had seen this year, and she 
spoke about it so beautifully, she said it seemed 
to speak of the purity and innocence that be- 
longed to our babies, to the little lady, and to 
my own Margaret after they had been baptised." 
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X saw that the fellowship of suffering had 
brought those two, the sweet gracious lady, and 
the porter's wife, very near each other on that 
winter's day. 

I was a frequent visitor to that neat little 
room now, where Mary sat and stitched and 
stitched all day long, and where the little Mar- 
garet lay cooing and smiling in her cradle. 

The child somehow or other managed to creep 
into my old heart, and I loved her very dearly, 
more dearly as the years went by, and she could 
talk to me in her pretty baby way of mother 
and of father who had gone away, but to whom 
she would go some day if she was a good girl. 

I had made Lady Ursula's acquaintance ; we 
used often to meet in the widow's room, and 
sometimes little Agatha was with her, — a proud, 
imperious looking little lady, — very unlike my 
blue-eyed, golden-haired Margaret. One Feb- 
ruary day, when the children were five years old, 
on the anniversary of their Baptism, I found 
aunt and niece paying Mary and her child a 
visit, and Agatha was holding out a snowdrop 
to her little friend. 

" It's the first that has come out," said the 
child, " I've watched it for ever so many days, 
because Aunt Ursula said it would be nice to 
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"bring it to you to-day, and there it is," and the 
dark eyes were fixed earnestly upon Margaret's 
face, to see how she received the gift : she was 
a very taking little maiden, that small heiress of 
the Fosters, in spite of those imperious ways of 
which I have already spoken. 

"Thank you," answered little Margaret, "I 
do love the pretty little flower. Mother, look at 
Miss Agatha's first snowdrop. 7 ' 

And the mother looked gratefully at Lady 
Ursula and said, " I remember, my lady, how 
you brought me one five years ago, and what 
you said about it." 

I think that was the last time I saw Lady 
Ursula for many a long year ; she had lived in 
Mr. Foster's house ever since her sister's death, 
and taken entire charge of Agatha ; but now her 
only remaining sister was going to be married, 
and she had to go home and live with her father, 
old Lord Clanwarren. 

Sometimes Mary told me that she had heard 
from her kind friend, but there was never any 
talk of her coming to town, and Agatha had 
been given up to the care of a governess, and 
never now visited the humble dwelling in Whit- 
more Street. 

I saw the little lady sometimes, she used to 
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come to the catechising every Sunday afternoon, 
and occasionally she and Margaret sat side by 
side, the old childish love, the sacred link, which 
bound them to each other, seemed somehow or 
other to exist still, in spite of the ever-increas- 
ing barrier, which was growing up between them. 
Margaret used to go to the Church school 
every day, and each time I saw the child, I 
thought she grew more and more loveable, more 
worthy of her name — that name which signifies 
a pearL They said that the girl was very clever, 
and Mr. Roberts persuaded her mother to let 
her try to be a pupil teacher. Margaret worked 
very hard, she wanted to cease to be a burden 
to her mother, she said ; and for answer, Mary 
would kiss the child, and say, " Burdens bring 
trouble, my Maggie, and you have never been 
anything but a joy to me." 

There was to be a Confirmation held in the 
Church I loved so well ; I went to it There is 
always something most solemn and most beau- 
tiful to me in the holy Sacramental rite, when 
the young " champions of the strife" receive the 
Seal of the Spirit, the sevenfold gifts of grace, to 
enable them with renewed strength to fight the 
battle of life. And on that day there was a 
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special interest for me as I gazed upon the 
throng of youths and maidens as they knelt in 
reverent order, waiting for the blessing that was 
coming to them with the laying-on of Apostolic 
hands. 

Margaret, my little Margaret, a gentle girl of 
twelve years of age, was one of the candidates ; 
and as my eye wandered amongst the others, I 
saw that Agatha Foster knelt next to my young 
favourite, and I prayed for them both, that they 
might indeed be God's own for ever, and daily 
increase in His Holy Spirit more and more, 
until they should come at last to His everlasting 
Kingdom. 

I have forgotten to say that the Confirmation 
Day was the Festival of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin. I liked to look back all through 
those long twelve years, and think of that winter's 
evening when Agatha and Margaret had been 
brought to Jesus in His own Sacrament of re- 
generation. I liked to think that upon that 
same Feast they would receive renewed help, 
and be presented with pure and clean hearts to 
Him Whom they had promised to serve. 

It was a very wet day, and when the sacred 
rite was over I saw the two children standing 
side by side in the porch. Agatha held in her 
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hand a bunch of lovely white flowers ; she turned 
to Margaret and gave them to her with a sweet 
smile. 

" Will you have them ?" 

" Thank you so much, Miss Agatha, they are 
so lovely, mother will like to have the first 
snowdrop." 

" But I don't know that it is the first," an- 
swered Agatha, " this has been a very early sea- 
son, and I have a whole heap of them at home." 

" It will be the first to mother, Miss Agatha, 
she will like to look at it." 

"I should like to come and see you if I 
might, Margaret, but Mademoiselle will not &ke 
me to poor houses, — I told her how clean yours 
was, but she said that made no difference." 

A burning blush was on Margaret's cheek as 
she answered, 

" Mother often talks of you, Miss Agatha, and 
we think of you and pray for you every day." 

" Margaret," — and the dark earnest eyes were 
lifted to Margaret's blue ones, — " do you know 
I wish I could change places with you." 

"Miss Agatha!" and there was genuine as- 
tonishment in the tone, " Miss Agatha, you can't 
really mean it ; why, you have all you want in 
the world, and I have only mother, not that she 
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is not everything to me," added the child, "but 
then you have Mr. Foster and Lady Ursula." 

"Papa is always away now that he is in Par- 
liament, and Aunt Ursula can't leave grandpapa, 
and oh, Margaret, it is dull sometimes alone 
with Mademoiselle, I'd give anything in the 
world to have a mother." 

" Poor Miss Agatha, I wish I could help you," 
and then she drew nearer to the little lady, and 
said in a low earnest tone, " it must be better 
after to-day, miss, because now we shall draw 
nearer to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament ; we 
can never feel lonely then," 

Agatha did not answer. I saw her look won- 
deringly at Margaret, and then a footman stepped 
forward and took her to the carriage where Made- 
moiselle was waiting for her, and Margaret 
wrapped an old brown cloak round her small 
person, and sallied forth into the rain holding 
an old umbrella over her head, and trying to 
protect that precious bunch of white flowers 
from the fierce driving rain. 

And as she gazed down upon the sweet blos- 
soms lovingly, I saw that it was the little snow- 
drop upon which her eye rested longest, and I 
felt that it was teaching her its lesson of purity 
on her Confirmation Day. 
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Then again I saw those two children at their 
first Communion on Easter Day. It was in 
God's own House I saw them first ; it was there 
that for the last time for many long years I 
watched their young faces, as something of 
mingled awe and wonder sat upon each, after 
they had drawn near their Lord in the Sacra- 
ment of Love. 

I was ill for many months after that Easter 
Day; I was ordered out of London at once, 
and when Autumn came I was sent abroad, and 
I derived so much benefit from the change that 
I was told I had better not think of returning to 
England for some time. 

I stayed away for five years, and when I came 
home again my first thought was of Mary and 
of Margaret. I went to their old home, but 
they were not there, nor could I in any way 
trace them. My dear old friend Mr. Roberts 
was dead; the new Rector knew nothing of the 
widow and her child; the schoolmistress also 
was a new one; but this much she was able to 
tell me, that Margaret's health had failed, and 
that she had been obliged to give up all idea of 
being a pupil teacher. 

And so those in whom I had taken so deep 
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an interest seemed to have passed out of my 
old life. I felt however that I could never forget 
them, and I wondered whether Agatha Foster 
could tell me anything about them. 

I called at the splendid mansion where her 
father lived two or three times, but I was always 
refused admittance, Miss Foster was too much 
engaged to see me, the footman said, and I saw 
him grin at my blue coat and brass buttons, and 
as he turned away he muttered, " Nicely I should 
catch it if I let that old cove in." 

There were others who did not despise my 
old fashioned attire, and I heard from friends 
who met her in society, that Agatha was sup- 
posed to be a hard cold woman of the world, 
unlike her gentle mother, or the sweet Lady 
Ursula. Her father was believed to dote on 
her, but he was now more occupied than be- 
fore with parliamentary business, and the poor 
girl went her own way, unrebuked and nn- 
checked. 

I looked for her at Church, but she was never 
there at any of the early services. Only once 
or twice I caught a glimpse of her handsome 
face as she walked in when Matins was half over, 
and went out again before the highest act of 
Christian worship. 
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I had been in England a year now, and one 
evening at Christmas-tide I was on my way to 
see a friend, when a poor shabbily dressed woman 
passed me, walking quickly along, as though she 
wished to avoid notice. 

I thought I knew her; she reminded me 
forcibly of Mary Hope. But surely my old 
friend could not be reduced to such evident 
poverty as this. 

" Mary," I exclaimed, " I have been looking 
for you and Margaret for so long." 

The woman turned a wan, weary, sorrowful 
face upon me, and I wondered what it was that 
made the patient widow look so despairing. 

" Oh, sir, I was thinking of you then ; surely 
God sent you to me to-night. And Margaret 
will be so glad, she wanted so to see you once 
more." 

" Once more," I said, "she will see me many 
times, I hope, now that I have found you." 

"No sir, not many times, for Margaret is 
dying ; will you come to her now? I have just 
been to the dispensary to get her medicine; her 
cough is very bad to-night." 

I turned to walk with poor Mary, and on the 
way to her home she told me her troubles. 
Margaret had caught cold one wet day, and it 
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had flown to her lungs. That was a sad winter 
in the old parish, for the Mistress went away, 
and the Rector died, and there was no one left 
who knew anything of the widow and her 
child. 

Margaret never got over that first attack. 
They moved from their lodgings, and took 
cheaper ones at the other end of London, and 
month after month passed away, and she did 
not mend, but only grew weaker. 

She needed all her mother's care and atten- 
tion, and poor Mary had not been able to earn 
enough to keep herself, much less her suffering 
child. 

" Where is Lady Ursula ?" I said ; " where is 
Miss Foster?" 

" I wrote to Lady Ursula twice," answered the 
poor woman, " and she sent me some money, 
and said that she had asked Miss Agatha to come 
and see us, and she had promised to come, but 
she never came. And then my lady and the 
old lord went to Italy, and they have not come 
back yet, and I can't bear to worry her, when 
she has so much trouble of her own." 

We had reached the door of a dirty looking 
house, in a wretched court now, and Mary Hope 
walked quietly up stairs, and I followed. 
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" Here is a visitor, my darling, one you will 
be so glad to see." 

I heard a hollow cough, I saw a sweet, flushed, 
haggard face, and I knew that the Angel of death 
was hovering near. 

" Oh, how good of you to come," Margaret 
said, " it is one of the few things I wanted to 
make me happy." 

" Poor child," I said, " is there anything else 
— anything that I can do ?" 

" No, no, it would be of no use, she would 
not come." 

"Who would not come?" I asked. 

" Miss Agatha; I did so want to look at her 
sweet face again." 

I did not answer then, I had made up my 
mind what to do. I saw that Margaret was 
happy, that the pure young life of scarce eighteen 
summers was yielded readily and thankfully to 
Him Who gave it her. 

The Priest of a little Mission Church in the 
neighbourhood had been very good to her, and 
had been with her constantly. He was to be 
there early the next morning to give her the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

" You were at my first Communion, sir, will 
you come to my last ?" 
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I said I should be glad to do so ; and then I 
went away, straight to Mr. Foster's house, de- 
termined to see Agatha. 

I dreaded the footman, but I resolved to 
see whether half-a-crown would not cover the 
imperfections of my attire. It did ; the mansion- 
was brilliantly lighted, and I was told that Miss 
Foster was engaged, but I said my business was 
urgent, and I was ushered into a little room, and 
there Agatha came to me in all her radiant 
beauty, dressed in a simple white dress, a coro- 
net of pearls in her dark hair. 

In a very few words I told her my mission. I 
think I spoke strongly ; I know I felt so. I re- 
minded her of Lady Ursula's request, of her 
broken promises, and then I drew a picture of 
the dying girl in the poor room, and of the 
mother's agony. 

" When shall you see her again ?" she said. 

"To-morrow morning, at what we all think 
will be her last Communion." 

There seemed a sharp, fierce, inward struggle, 
and then Agatha said, " Might I be there ?" 

" Yes, it is what she would wish." 

At nine o'clock on that January morning Mr. 
Foster's grand carriage drew up at the entrance 
of the court where Mary Hope lived. Agatha, 
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pale and trembling, went up and kissed Margaret 
in silence. And a bright joyful smile was on the 
dying girl's face. 

" It is all as I wished," she murmured ; and 
then she received her last Communion, and all 
•was peace. 

No other word was spoken; no thought of 
earth must come now between the soul and God. 
And Agatha went home to pray as she had not 
prayed for a long time. 

In a little room in Mr. Foster's house, a pre- 
maturely old woman spends her life, thankful 
for Agatha's love, hopeful for the future — a future 
not of earth. And the first snowdrop that is to 
be found, Agatha always carries to Margaret's 
grave, and lays it at the foot of the Cross which 
tells the girl's name and age, and bears the words 
of the Sacred Beatitude, 

" Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God." 
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"Christian soul, dost thou desire 
Days of joy, and peace and truth ? 
Learn to bear the yoke of Jesus 
In the spring-tide of thy youth. 

" It may seem at first a burden, 

But thy Lord will make it light ; 
He Himself will bear it with thee, 
He will ease thee of its weight. 

" Only bear it well, and daily 

Thou wilt learn that yoke to love ; 
Strength and grace it here will bring thee 
And a bright reward above." 

A NOISY merry group of boys had assembled 
***■ in the playground of Carleton School, one 
cold raw February afternoon. It was a day 
upon which most people would have hurried to 

VII. 1 
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their homes, to get out of the way of the biting 
east wind which came whistling round every 
corner with keen, searching blast. But those 
bright lads did not mind the weather a bit, so 
long as they could have a half holiday, and 
amuse themselves in the way each of them liked 
best. Football was the rage at present, but 
they had been at that for two hours, ever since 
dinner, and now they were standing about in 
groups discussing some evidently very important 
topic. 

" I tell you what it is," said a curly headed 
boy, Willie Grant by name, "I tell you what 
it is, I think we ought not to put Thompson 
on one side, as though he were fit for no- 
thing; he has a great deal of pluck in him, 
although he is such a shy rum fellow." 

Willie Grant was about twelve years old, rather 
a great man in his own estimation, and one of 
the senior boys of the school, which you must 
understand was only a preparatory one. He 
was going to leave at Easter, and his place had 
to be filled up. The question of who was to : 
fill it, was the subject of discussion that after- 
noon. 

There had been an old custom prevalent in 
Carleton school for many a long year, which was 
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that one of the boys should be chosen by his 
companions to be a kind of judge — an arbitrator 
in all disputes, a settler of all difficulties. Willie 
Grant had fulfilled the office for a year, and had 
executed his duties wisely and well, and there 
was a general feeling of regret amongst the lads 
when he came back after Christmas, and an- 
nounced that the darling wish of his heart was 
to be granted. His " governor" had got a nomi- 
nation for him, and he was to go to sea at 
Easter. 

" Who's to be judge ?" had of course been the 
first question that had presented itself to the 
boys' minds. 

" One of two," had been the answer ; " either 
Harry Thompson or George Lee." 

" It can't be Thompson," had shouted a cho- 
rus of young voices, " he's not a bad fellow, but 
he's so shy, and he looks as if he couldn't say 
' bo' to a goose ; he has not courage enough to 
be judge, he'd be afraid to speak." 

"I like him better than I do Lee," Willie 
Grant had said ; " I know Lee talks very grandly 
of all the things he can do, but I've never seen 
him do any of them yet." 

But Willie was in a very decided minority, 
and it was a generally understood thing amongst 
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the boys that George Lee would, when the 
election day came, be returned without oppo- 
sition. 

It still wanted a month to the important day, 
and some chance remark had brought up the 
subject, and caused the boys, when their game 
of football was over, once more to discuss the 
respective merits of Thompson and Lee, and 
Willie Grant still held to his original opinion in 
favour of Thompson, at least considered that he 
ought to have a fair trial. 

" I tell you what it is, you fellows, you're not a 
bit far seeing." 

The judge's verdict was received in silence, at 
least there was no audible expression of dissent ; 
but one or two of the little fellows turned to 
each other and said, " We can see just as far as 
he can." 

Willie heard the words, but was not one bit 
daunted ; it was not in the lad to be easily put 
out. His bright, cheerful, sunny spirit had 
made him a very general favourite, whilst his 
stern sense of justice caused his juniors, all un- 
consciously to themselves, to respect him con- 
siderably. 

" What I mean by your not being far seeing 
is, that you don't see the real good that is in a 
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fellow. I haven't a word to say against Lee, but 
on the other hand you've nothing to say against 
Thompson, and you know he's older than Lee, 
and stands higher in the school, and all I say 
is that each of them ought to have a fair 
chance." 

" I've something to say against Thompson," 
muttered a very fat pale boy, whose name was 
Fred Tarleton, but who was always called Tuck 
by his companions, on account of his more 
than ordinary schoolboy predilection for sweets 
and tarts of every description ; " I know some- 
thing against him," he repeated, in a louder 
tone. 

" Well out with it, Tuck, don't be frightened." 

Courage was not one of Tuck's strong points, 
so he looked cautiously round the playground 
to see if Thompson was anywhere within hearing, 
and being satisfied on that point, he said, " He's 
a screw, and Lee isn't." 

Schoolboys on the whole are generous, and 
like fair play, and a murmur of disapprobation 
greeted Tuck's remark. 

" Lee's father is rich, and Thompson's father 
is poor," said a chorus of young voices. " You're 
a sneak to say such a thing as that, Tuck ; no 
gentleman should do it. I suppose Harry has 
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not given you any barley-sugar, and that's why 
you call him a screw." 

" It's nothing of the kind," answered Tuck, 
indignantly, " I can buy barley-sugar for myself, 
if I want it ; it's something that happened only 
yesterday. You remember the doctor sending 
in that petition for the widow and children of 
the man who was killed on the railroad ?" 

" Yes, make haste, Tuck, you're always such 
an awful time telling a story." 

" Well, Thompson wouldn't give ; he said he 
had no money, and I saw three shillings in his 
desk the minute afterwards.' 1 

"Stick to the truth, Tuck," said the judge. 
" Thompson did not say he had no money ; what 
he said was that he had none to give, that he 
was very sorry. And now I can tell you some- 
thing that perhaps you none of you know, and 
the sooner you know it the better. You've seen 
the crippled boy who lives at the cottage on the 
common ?" 

" Yes, that poor little chap who looks as if he 
were dying." • • 

" Yes, he can't walk a bit, and he gets worse 
and worse. On many and many a half holiday 
Thompson has gone off to read to him, some- 
times fairy tales, sometimes stories out of the 
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Bible, and he found out what the boy longed 
for more than anything — it was for a big old 
perambulator which was for sale in the village, 
in which his little brothers and sisters could 
drag him about, and get him to Church. Last 
night the doctor asked me to stay after service, 
and get a book the Vicar had promised him, 
and there was such a row as you never heard as 
I passed the cottage on the common. They 
took me for Thompson, and a lot of little ragged 
boys and girls clawed me, and told me the per- 
ambulator had come home, and Dickie was so 
glad. Then the father came out, and he told 
me all about it. I can tell you, I heard no end 
of good things of Thompson, but what all the row 
was about, was, that six months ago he had pro- 
mised the crippled boy that he should have 
the perambulator, and he's been saving up his 
money, and paying it in bit by bit, and yesterday 
he took the last three shillings to Dickie, and 
told him to send for the clumsy old thing. I 
tell you what it is, boys, I didn't much like the 
clawing, but I felt as if I should very much like 
to have been Thompson, to have made people 
as happy as he had done those poor little chil- 
dren." And Willie Grant's face had a queer 
expression upon it, and his voice trembled 
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strangely as he told the story of his friend's good 
deeds. 

Tuck retired before he had ended his narra- 
tion, and perhaps it was just as well that he had 
done so, for the uncomplimentary epithets of 
" Tuck, you're a sneak, and we always said so ; 
Tuck, you are no gentleman," resounded on all 
sides ; whilst Harry Thompson was made a hero 
of, with true schoolboy enthusiasm, and one or 
two of the lads proposed that three cheers should 
be raised in his honour, which proposal was in- 
stantly checked by the judge. 

" Be quiet, will you, you fellows ? he would be 
half mad if he thought I had told you this ; he 
never can bear to be praised, he had rather be 
blamed, I think, any day." 

Meanwhile Harry Thompson himself was sit- 
ting at his desk in the low old-fashioned school- 
room. He had some work to finish, and had 
not been able to take advantage of the half holi- 
day. He was trying for a scholarship at one of 
the public schools, and every half hour that he 
could spare from the usual routine of lessons, 
was given to study. He was a pale, delicate 
looking boy, with light hair and dark grey eyes, 
and a look upon his young face that seemed 
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to tell that sorrow of some kind or other had 
already saddened the boyish heart. 

And surely enough it had. Two years before 
our story begins, Harry had lost the most loving 
mother with whom son was ever blessed, and 
now in the old far away country rectory from 
which her sweet gentle presence had been with- 
drawn, his father and five little brothers and 
sisters were struggling on. Home did not seem 
like home now that she was gone. 

A rich old uncle had offered to send Harry to 
Carleton school, and the boy the night before he 
was to enter upon his new life, had knelt in his 
own little room, where the woodbine and the 
clematis trailed in at the latticed window, and 
where his mother had gone to him every night, 
and blessed him and kissed him as he lay on his 
little white bed, and he had asked God to help 
him to remember all she had taught him, and to 
let him be a help and comfort to his father and 
the little ones. 

He had not been popular at school, except 
with the very few who, like Willie Grant, could 
fathom some of the depths of the true, earnest, 
unselfish nature which lay hidden beneath the 
calm, quiet, reserved manner, and which failed 
as a rule to attract the bright, merry, laughter- 
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loving lads into whose lives little or no sorrow 
had entered. 

We have seen something of the self-denying 
life which Harry led. Willie Grant's story has 
told us a little, but it has not told us alL Harry's 
supply of pocket money was scanty in the ex- 
treme, and it was only by steadily refusing to 
join in any of the amusements which required a 
little of the needful, that he had been able to 
give poor crippled Dickie the perambulator to 
which allusion has already been made. 

He had had to suffer a good deal in conse- 
quence of this. He had to bear being called a 
screw, whilst he felt that everything he had in 
the world he should like to bestow upon others ; 
but then it was nice and pleasant to treat the 
boys to apples and cakes, and it would not cost 
him anything, and his mother had told him that 
some at least of the little that God had en- 
trusted him with, must be given back to Him, 
in the person of the sick and the poor and the 
suffering. 

"A tenth part is not your own at all, you 
know, Harry darling," Mrs. Thompson had said, 
"that you must just put into the offertory as 
what belongs to God ; indeed, all belongs to 
Him, but you may keep back some of the rest 
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for yourself, only be sure to give some even of 
that to those who want it more than you do." 

Harry was very grave and thoughtful on that 
February afternoon, whilst the discussion as to 
his merits and demerits was going on in the 
playground. He knew that his refusal to give any- 
thing to the poor railway labourer's widow had 
not added to his popularity ; he had seen Tuck's 
green eyes fixed upon the three shillings in his 
desk — the last three shillings he had in the 
world, which were to make Dickie so happy. 
He knew he had acted rightly; he had once 
heard his father say that to refuse to do what we 
should like to do had in it something of true 
heroism, and Harry had a wish to be a hero, 
and to do some great thing. 

" I never shall," he mused, as he sat over his 
lexicon, " I shall never do anything great, I 
know what all the fellows think of me. I know 
how they scouted the idea, when some one sug- 
gested that I should be judge when Grant goes 
away ; I think I should have liked to be chosen. 
I think it would have pleased father, because 
the judge must stand well in the school, and 
must be liked by the other boys ; but I should 
never have been fit for it, I don't suppose I'm 
brave enough. And yet I think I could have 
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been a martyr if I had lived in the early days of 
the Church. Oh, it would have been so good 
and so grand to die for one's faith. But mother 
said we could try to live as martyrs — try to give 
up things; and to-day is a martyr's day — S. 
Matthias' Day — and so 111 try not to think about 
being judge, or about the boys being unkind 
sometimes. I'll try and bear everything that 
God sends me." And Harry took up his pen 
again, and went bravely on with his work. 

In one of the comfortable dormitories of 
Carleton school, sitting by a bright fire, reading 
a book of travels, was a fine looking boy, appa- 
rently somewhere about Harry's own age, Le. 
twelve years. This boy was George Lee. He 
had been suffering from a bad cold, and had 
been condemned to his room for two or three 
days, and on that afternoon the head master had 
given some of the lads leave to visit him. 

George was a general favourite ; he was rich, 
and to a certain extent generous. He did not 
often put himself out for his friends, and gener- 
ally thought of himself before any one else, but 
he was always full of fun, and brave as a young 
lion, at least so said his companions. And cer- 
tainly he had no objection to fighting a fellow 
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twice his size, and he rode to the hunt like a 
man when he was at home, and followed the 
hounds as well as any one. And he used to tell 
wonderful stories of the gates he had taken, and 
the deaths at which he had been in. Altogether 
George was looked upon as "a very great swell 
indeed," (so the boys expressed it,) by his com- 
panions. 

He was beginning to yawn over his book, and 
to feel a little dull ; he heard the sound of the 
bright young voices in the playground, and 
wished there were no such things as colds in 
the world, and it was all humbug keeping him 
up there, he was sure it would have done him 
no harm to go out ; and then he took to count- 
ing the weeks to Easter, and the probable day 
of the election. 

" Mother will be very glad," he mused, " when 
she hears that I am to be judge, because she 
says it will give me a standing in the school, 
and I dare say she will tip me a sovereign be- 
cause of it when I go home. Hullo, who's there, 
— is it you, Tuck ?" 

"Yes," answered Tuck, looking grave and 
mysterious, " I want to speak to you very par- 
ticularly indeed." 

" Do you ? I suppose you want some sweets, 
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and I've none to give you; Mrs. Brown" (the 
matron) " took them all away, she talked some 
rubbish about their not being good for me." 

" You never think I can do anything but eat/' 
responded Tuck in an injured tone ; "but what 
I have to say now has nothing at all to do 
with that, it is something that concerns you 
alone." 

" Well, make haste, — what is it ?" 

" You think you'll be judge, don't you ?— *hat 
there isn't a doubt about it?" 

" Well, I suppose I do ; you see there's only 
Thompson, and the fellows won't have him." 

" Yes, they will, they are going to ; Grant has 
put them up to it;" and then Tuck told the 
story of what had happened that afternoon, and 
of how the tale of Harry's goodness to Dickie 
the crippled boy on the common had created a 
reaction in his favour which bid fair to make 
him a formidable opponent. 

" He shan't be elected," said George, when 
Tuck finished his account of the scene in the 
playground ; " I'm not going to submit to him, 
I can tell you, a psalm-singing, canting young 
sneak. — Tuck, what are we to do ?" 

" Make the fellows hate him," answered the 
amiable youth, "pretend he's done something 
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that he hasn't, like that story we read the other 
day, — it's easy enough.'! 

George's whole soul revolted against the mean 
suggestion. 

"Go away, Tuck," he said, "I might have 
known the kind of thing you would say, it's just 
like you." 

Tuck's nature was not a sensitive one. 

" I know another way," he said, u make him 
fight." 

" What good would that do ?" 

" I mean, make him refuse to fight, he's 
under some promise, I know, not to do it, I 
heard him tell Yard about it before he went 
away, — you know what awful friends those 
two were just at the last; the fellows would 
never have a judge who they thought was a 
coward." 

" He's not a coward," answered George, his 
better nature triumphing for a moment over his 
bitter, angry feelings; "I tell you he's not a 
coward, and I wish you would leave me alone, 
and not bring any of your foolish tales to me, 
and try to tempt me to behave like a sneak. If 
the fellows like him, let them have him, it won't 
make any difference to me," but the lad sighed 
as he spoke, and Tuck saw that upon the boyish 
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face which made him sure that ere the month 
had passed away George by every means in his 
power would have tried to prevent Harry being 
elected to fill the much-coveted post He went 
away, and left the boy sitting by the fire, looking 
grave, and anxious, and troubled. 

" Let them have him if they like," he repeated, 
but as he said the words, a sharp, keen pang of 
disappointment was at his heart, and he did not 
try to get over it, did not think as Harry was 
thinking at that same moment, of the Martyr's 
Day, and the necessity for self-watchfulness and 
self-forgetfulness. 

On that evening after Evensong the chaplain 
spoke to the boys, as he always did on Festivals, 
about the lesson to be learned from S. Matthias' 
Day, and some of them thought how strange it 
was that the subject should be brought up in 
Chapel, for it seemed to have something to do 
with what they had been talking about in the 
afternoon. 

" My boys, this Feast of S. Matthias almost 
always falls during Lent, and it has been well 
remarked by an old writer that it is fitting that 
so it should be, and that whilst we commemorate 
the blessedness of S. Matthias in being called 
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to be an Apostle, we should also be called upon 
to bewail the fall of Judas, so that the gladness 
of the Feast cannot but be clouded. "* 

"We all know how Judas by transgression 
fell from his own place, and that there was thus 
a vacancy amongst those holy twelve who had 
been chosen by the Lord Himself. And so 
during those days, when the Apostles were 
waiting in Jerusalem for the coming of the 
Holy Ghost, they set apart two disciples who 
had been followers of Jesus whilst He was on 
earth, and who would be fitting witnesses of 
His glorious Resurrection and Ascension, and 
one of these two was to fill the vacant place. 
They prayed God to show them which of 
the two He had chosen, and after they had 
prayed they cast forth lots, and the lot fell upon 
S. Matthias. 

" We do not hear of S. Matthias again in Holy 
Scripture. An ancient legend tells us that a ray 
of light rested on his head as the lots were cast 
forth, in token of the light of the Holy Spirit, 
which would henceforward be his guide in his 
labours; and we are further told that he was 
pre-eminent for self-denial and mortification, 
and that he won the martyr's crown in Cappa- 
docia by the painful death of crucifixion. 
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" It is the very fact that we hear so little of 
this great Saint that carries with it the lesson I 
wish to teach you this evening. As you go into 
the world, even in your lives as schoolboys, you 
may be set apart from your fellows and your 
companions for some especial work. God may 
place you in some position which you would not 
have chosen for yourselves perhaps, but to which 
others have called you. My boys, ask Him to 
help you to do your duty there; — not to think 
whether or not you are fit for it, you cannot be 
fit of yourselves, but as thy day, so shall thy 
strength be. I have not much to say, I have 
spoken to you so often of these things before, 
but just this much you must listen to, for I am 
not speaking my own words, I am speaking the 
words of Jesus, — 'Take My yoke upon you, 
and learn of Me ; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.' % 

" ' Meek and lowly,' that is to-day's lesson. 
Meek and lowly as He was, meek and lowly as 
His Saints were, content to be misjudged if you 
feel you are doing right, willing to be misunder- 
stood, because He Who came to do the greatest 
good that ever was done to man, was accused 
of being a drunkard and a blasphemer. ' Meek 
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and lowly/ — it may indeed be called a com- 
mandment with promise, — 'ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.' Rest, my boys, what does it 
mean? Why, it means the peace of a good 
conscience upon earth, and the Rest of God's 
own Paradise when the yoke that we have borne 
for Jesus' sake shall be laid for ever and for 
ever at the Foot of the Cross." 

A fortnight had passed away since those 
words had fallen upon the ears of the boys of 
Carleton school; and I may as well tell you 
that although George was up in his room, he 
too had heard them, for the chaplain had re- 
peated them to him when he went to bid him 
good night. 

Again it is a half holiday, a Saturday, all 
the lads are in the playground, not at play yet, 
for they have just done dinner, and are settling 
what they shall like to do. 

One poor little sickly fellow is standing apart, 
and George Lee is talking to him in a harsh 
angry tone. 

" You know you did it, Osmond, you know 
you threw the stones into my garden, and I'll 
report you." 

" I didn't, I tell you I didn't, and I wouldn't 
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tell a lie, — you axe always bullying me, and I'll 
tell of you." 

"Will you?" answered George, "then take 
that for your pains," and he hit the little fellow 
a sharp hard blow. 

"For shame, Lee, you know he can't fight 
you," and Harry Thompson's hand was laid 
upon George's arm. 

" Can't he ? then perhaps you'll fight for him, 
— I'm ready." 

A group of boys had surrounded the dispu- 
tants, and Lee stood erect and brave ready for 
the fight. 

" No, I cannot", I must not," and the colour 
rushed to poor Harry's pale face, and his head 
drooped upon his breast. 

"Coward — sneak — come, Thompson, be a 
man," came from half the boys; " Give it him, 
Lee, I wouldn't be interfered with," from the 
other half. 

" No, I cannot," and Harry turned away and 
walked into the house, and all the comfort he 
had on that afternoon was the thought of the 
chaplain's words on S. Matthias' Day. 

An hour afterwards he was sitting by Dickie's 
side in the poor cottage on the common, reading 
to him about the meek and lowly Jesus. 
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"And we must be meek and lowly too, 
Dickie," said the boy, "if we want to go to the 
Rest that our Blessed Lord has promised us." 

Schoolboys hate cowards, and there was not 
one of them, not even Willie Grant himself, 
who had a good word to say for Harry after 
that day. 

Of course George Lee was elected judge, and 
then dark troubled days came upon Harry; 
everything seemed to go wrong, — he was ac- 
cused of things he had never done, he was 
called a coward and a liar, there was a general 
feeling against him. I cannot tell you half the 
ways in which he was worried ; things would 
never have got to the pitch they did if Willie 
Grant had been there, but before midsummer 
came the sailor-boy was tossing about on the 
wide seas, on the North American coast, won- 
dering sometimes in his new and exciting life, 
"how that poor little fellow Thompson was 
getting on; he had a deal of good in him, 
there was no doubt about that, but he had 
not one atom of pluck in his whole composi- 
tion." 

And Harry worked on, trying to learn the 
lesson of S. Matthias' Day, and to be meek and 
lowly, and so at last gain the promised Rest. 
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His father thought the boy looking very ill when 
he went home for the holidays, but Harry was 
good, and loving, and gentle as ever, and never 
hinted at his unhappiness at school 

It was a dark December night, and suddenly 
there shone into the houses of the Carleton vil- 
lagers a strange unusual flood of light, and cries 
of fire sounded through the wintry air. Then 
the truth became apparent The school-house 
was in flames, blazing furiously. The wind was 
very high, and there seemed no manner of doubt 
that before long the whole building would be a 
mass of blackened ruins. The head master, 
cool and collected, stood in the playground, 
giving orders as to what had better be done, be- 
fore the engines arrived. 

" The boys are all safe, thank God." 
* Then one of the masters cried, " Oh, sir, Lee 
and Tarleton (Tuck) are in the west wing alone; 
the fire is reaching the doorway." 

There was one standing there who heard the 
words. Another minute, and he had dashed 
through the flames, and rushed into the west 
wing, and pulled the two sleeping boys out of 
their beds. But it was too late to get down the 
staircase. The crowd saw the three standing in 
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the window, George and Tuck trembling with 
fear, Hany (for he it was) calm and unmoved. 
Soon he had tied some sheets together, and was 
letting them down ; and when they had reached 
the ground in safety, those who were looking at 
the boy said that a smile, that was like the smile 
of an angel, was on his young face. One upward 
glance, one prayer, and Hany threw himself 
down, and was picked up scorched and sense- 
less. 

A fortnight afterwards, George Lee and Tuck 
sat in his room. 

" Oh Hany, will you forgive us ?" 
" Please don't ask it," was the meek and lowly 
answer, " don't talk about it" 
" Harry, why would you not fight ?" 
" My father would not let me ; there had been 
some terrible accident in his own family — some 
blow which was his brother's death. I was under 
a promise, you see." 
" Harry, you are a hero, and no mistake." 
And Harry answered, " I don't want to be 
that now, I only want to bear things bravely, 
and to be meek and lowly." 

George Lee would not be judge any more ; 
he had made no end of mistakes, he declared, 
since he had been elected, and he confessed 
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to Harry all the pride and envy that had 
been in his heart, for many and many a long 
month. 

So Harry was judge after all, and the boys 
have learned to respect the meek and lowly 
spirit, that is at once so brave and so true. 
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annunciation of tfc DM***** Wlizqin 

March 25. 



" Saviour of infants ! Thou didst rest, 
Helpless upon Thy Mother's breast 
Saviour of children ! Thou didst play 

And grow beside her day by day, 
All human life to soothe and save, 
Up from the cradle to the grave." 

TT was a wild tempestuous night on which my 
story begins ; the waves were dashing with 
relentless fury against the shore; the wind 
moaned with that strange moaning sound which 
you never hear except near the sea — a sound 
that always seems to bear to land the prayers of 
those who are tossing about upon the vast deep, 

VII. K 
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asking us to add our supplications to theirs, to 
send up our petitions with theirs from earth to 
heaven, that He, at whose voice alone the rag- 
ing of the sea is stilled, may speak to the angry 
waves, and say, " Peace, be still" 

There was many an anxious heart in the little 
seagirt village of S. Clement's on that March 
night. No one would go to bed, no one cared 
to lie down to rest, knowing as they did of the 
terrible havoc that the storm would do, of the 
fearful tidings that must come to many a home 
with the dawn of another day. 

Old fishermen walked upon the beach, hardly 
able to stand against the fury of the gale, and 
women and children prayed in their cottage 
homes, for fathers and brothers and lovers who 
were at sea on that terrible night 

"Poor Lizbeth," said one of the men to a 
woman who had come out to know if the sound 
they had heard just now was the booming of a 
minute gun. " Poor Lizbeth, 'tis harder for her 
than for any of them, to my thinking ; expect- 
ing George home from his long voyage, and with 
that pretty baby to show him, and she still so 
weak and ill ; how is she now, missis ?" 

"Well, she's just wonderful; there she lies, 
quite still, listening to every sound. 'Twas she 
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as thought that was a gun, and sent me out to 
see about it ; and they say 'twas only a plank 
falling from the top of the timber yard I must 
go and tell her about it ; 'twon't do to keep her 
waiting, for all she's so still and quiet like. 
May be you'd like to come in and have a look 
at her yourself, Master Hart ; she was a-talk- 
ing of you to-day. She's mighty fond of you, 
for George's sake ; she says he's often told her 
how good you was to him when he was a poor 
orphan lad, and had no one to look after 
him." 

"Twas little enough I did," answered old 
Hart, with sailor-like bluntness. " The lad was 
as good a lad as ever stepped, and although I 
don't like the women in general, (saving your 
presence, missis,) they're such a fickle change- 
able lot, no more to be depended upon than the 
weathercock at the top of the Church, which 
always points due north when the wind is south, 
and east when it's west — although I don't like 
females in general, as I just said, this Lizbeth 
that George picked up when he was away a-stay- 
ing with his uncle, is about the best of 'em I 
ever set eyes upon." 

They had reached the cottage by this time, 
and so put an end to Master Hart's censures 
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upon women in general, and to his expressions 
of approval of Iizbeth Martin in particular. 

" I have brought you a visitor, my dear/' said 
Mrs. Smith, who had been installed as nurse to 
Iizbeth and the baby for the last fortnight; 
"and that wasn't a gun at all, only a bit of timber 
in the yard, and here's Master Hart come to tell 
you so himself." 

The rough old sailor was gentle as a woman 
as he stooped to kiss the sweet pale face which 
lay upon the pillow. 

" Well, how's the baby ? let's see him." 

" Him !" and Iizbeth laughed; "why, it's a 
girl." 

"More's the pity, my dear; now if it had been 
a boy, I'm not sure I shouldn't have offered to 
have stood for him ; but I couldn't stand for a 
girl, Iizbeth, 'twould be like encouraging the 
women." 

Again Iizbeth laughed; a little soft laugh, 
that had something of sadness in it, and her 
voice faltered from something more than weak- 
ness as she said, " George must talk to you when 
— when he comes home, Master Hart ; I don't 
think you will be able to refuse him anything." 

A grunt was the only answer, and Master Hart 
sat and looked at the young mother, whilst a 
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strange softness stole over his rough rugged 
features. 

George Martin had been as a son to the old 
man for many a long year, and when he went to 
sea, and was away for three years, it was the 
greatest trial old Hart had ever known. Then 
he came back, and when a month afterwards he 
went to visit his uncle in a distant town, and re- 
turned to S. Clement's bringing with him a sweet 
young wife, Master Hart's indignation rose to a 
very high pitch, and he threatened to have no- 
thing more to do with his former favourite. 

" I couldn't help it, grandfather," (George al- 
ways called the old man grandfather,) " she was 
an orphan, just like me. Her father and mother 
died a year agone, and she had no one to look 
after her; come and see her, and then you'll 
forgive me." 

Master Hart went, and although he had deter- 
mined to be very stern and unbending, he could 
not resist Lizbeth's sweet face and sweet ways, 
and he walked home grunting and grumbling, 
and telling every one he met that George's wife 
was better than most of her sex. 

" She held her tongue when the lad and I was 
a-talking, and that can't be said for many of 
them." 
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A month passed away, and George Martin 
went to sea again, leaving Lizbeth in Master 
Hart's charge. 

The old sailor fulfilled his trust well ; and the 
lonely girl (she was hardly more than a girl) 
learned to love him for his own sake, as well as 
for George's, and to go to him with all her little 
joys and sorrows. 

The young husband's voyage this time was 
not to be a long one ; in ten months he was to 
be at home again, and he had half promised 
Lizbeth that this should be his last absence from 
her. He had laid by a little money, and he 
thought he should be able to buy a boat of his 
own, and go into the fishing trade. 

One day there came a letter to Lizbeth, telling 
her that in three weeks more George hoped to 
be at S. Clement's again. " It's most too much 
happiness to think of, Lizbeth," wrote the young 
fellow, " and sometimes I'm most afeard that it 
will be took from us ; but I've said my prayers 
and read the Bible you gived me every day since 
I was at sea, and it seems to have done me good. 
You know I never thought of such things much 
until I knew you, and you must teach me more 
about them when I comes home." 

Another week passed away, and Lizbeth's 
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little girl was born, and she thought how glad 
George would be ; how he would love the little 
one God had given them. 

Then came those fearful storms, which made 
men tremble when they thought of those in peril 
on the sea. Lizbeth was very weak and ill, and 
she lay and listened to them, and prayed for 
George, and asked God to teach her to be 
patient, and to bear whatever He might see fit 
to send her. 

The gale had subsided for a day or two, and 
every one said that George's vessel, the " May- 
flower," must be home sooa She was bound 
for Wynchpool, a seaport not more than three 
miles from S. Clement's, so very soon after she 
was in port, George would be with his wife and 
child. 

But on the night I am speaking of, when the 
fishermen watched upon the beach, and Lizbeth 
lay all calm and still upon her bed, the storm 
had returned with redoubled fury. Master Hart 
said he had never known such a hurricane during 
the fifty-five years he had lived at S. Clement's. 
"Can ships weather such a storm as this?" 
asked Lizbeth, as the old man sat by her side, 
looking at her with a kind pitiful look, beaming 
in his dim grey eyes. 
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" It's bad, my dear, very bad; but any ships 
as has rounded Weatherall Point is, you may 
say, safe." 

"Yes, and Master Hart, dear Master Hart, 
God is watching over them. He can make 
the storm cease — He can bring them safely 
through it" 

" Yes, yes," answered Master Hart, hurriedly, 
hardly knowing what to say next. He was 
saved any further trouble of answering, for there 
sounded above the noise of the wind, and the 
roaring of the sea, a sharp, booming sound. 

" A gun !" exclaimed both Mrs. Smith and 
Lizbeth, in the same breath. 

" Another of them timbers," said Master Hart, 
trying to speak calmly ; " I'll go and see about 
it," and again he stooped down and kissed the 
pale, white face, and said, " Keep up a good 
heart, my dear, all will be right." 

" All must be right," answered Lizbeth ; " let 
me know as soon as you can, Master Hart" 

" Yes, I will ; in the meantime you must keep 
quiet, for George's sake." 

He went away, and Mrs. Smith sat with the 
baby on her knees, not liking to speak. At last 
Lizbeth said, 

" It's the twenty-fourth to-day, isn't it?" 
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" Yes, my dear, the twenty-fourth of March ; to- 
morrow wiU be Lady Day, and I pays my rent" 

" Dear Mrs. Smith, if it wouldn't be too much 
trouble, would you read to me just a little bit 
out of the Bible, and another little bit out of a 
book I have here, that the Rector at home gave 
me before I came away ? It's about to-morrow, 
we always went to Church, and it was so nice, 
the service was so beautiful, and the hymns used 
almost to make me cry. And Mr. Wordsworth 
used to tell us about the Blessed Virgin, and 
how she was to teach us all to be humble and 
gentle and good Something like the words he 
used to say are all written in the Uttle book, if 
you will read it ; but read me the story first, 
please, about the Angel. I shall bear the wait- 
ing better if I hear of the patience of the Mother 
of God." 

Mrs. Smith thought her patient was very 
queer, but it was as well to humour her and 
keep her quiet; and Lizbeth handed her the 
Bible, and she pointed to the twenty-sixth verse 
of the first chapter of the holy Gospel by S. 
Luke, and the good woman read to the end of 
that wonderful story, which told the lowly Jewish 
maiden that she should be the mother of the 
GoD-Man. 
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" Be it unto me according to thy word," Lizbeth 
repeated the words after Mrs. Smith, and joined 
her thin hands, and raised her eyes to heaven ; 
and then she took up the little book of which 
she had spoken, and pointed out what she wanted 
read. It was this. 

" This day is the Festival of the Annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. It is a day of very 
great rejoicing to us, for we first hear that at 
last, after all those years of waiting, God's own 
good time had come, and He was going to send 
His own dear Son into the world to be our Re- 
deemer. Yes, all from the days of Adam the 
Jews had waited for the promised Messiah. 
They knew He was to be born of a woman, of 
one of the house of David. Perhaps they thought 
that a king's daughter would be His mother — 
that He would reign in a royal palace. But it 
was all to be far different to this. There was 
in the city of Nazareth a meek, gentle maiden, 
one who had never done any very great thing in 
the world, who had only tried in her simple way 
to please God, and to do whatever God told her 
to do. One day this lowly maiden, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, was kneeling and saying her prayers, 
asking God to send His Son into the world, and 
save His people from their sins. As she knelt a 
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strange bright light shone around her, and a 
beautiful Angel, carrying a pure white lily in his 
hand, told her that God had chosen her to be 
the Mother of the coming Saviour. 

" Yes, He was to become Incarnate, that is, 
He was to take upon Him our flesh, to become 
a Man even as we are, so that He might feel for 
us in all our troubles, and help us in all our dif- 
ficulties. Let us bow our heads humbly when 
we dwell upon this wonderful mystery of our dear 
Lord's Incarnation. 

"And let us learn the lesson that the Blessed 
Virgin teaches us to-day. 

" It was a wonderful thing that the Angel told 
her, a thing that at that time seemed impossible, 
and yet she did not doubt nor disbelieve it ; she 
did not ask any questions, she only said very 
quietly, ' Be it unto me according to thy word.' 
And it is in this as in all else that we ought to 
follow the example of the Mother of God. Never 
mind what God sends us — whether it be joy or 
sorrow, whether it be health or sickness, riches 
or poverty — everything comes from Him. He 
sends His Angel to us, with whatever He thinks 
it right for us to have. And we must not mur- 
mur or question or cavil at His decrees; we 
must not ask why it is that joy is sent us ; we 
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must not seek to know why we are chastened 
by sorrow ; enough that all comes from Him — 
enough for us, like S. Mary of old, to say from 
the depths of our hearts, ' Be it unto me accord- 
ing to Thy word' Remember this always ; and 
on this day, when we celebrate the glad Festival 
of the Annunciation, let us specially pray that 
as we have known the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ by the message of an angel, so by His 
Cross and Passion we may be brought unto the 
glory of His Resurrection." 

Mrs. Smith's somewhat monotonous voice 
ceased, and again Lizbeth joined her hands, and 
murmured, 

" Be it unto me according to Thy word." 
"Thank you, Mrs. Smith, it has done me 
good ; George put in some lily roots before he 
went away, because I told him how I loved the 
sweet white lilies ; and they are coming up now; 
oh, won't they look pretty when the summer 
comes ? Master Hart is a long time, isn't he ?" 
and the pale cheeks were flushed with excitement, 
and the brown eyes lit up with feverish light. 
" My dear, you must be patient." 
"Yes, yes, I know, patient as she was, bearing 
all God sends me." 
What was that that fell upon the ear of the 
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two women now, — a sound more fearful than 
the moaning of the pitiless wind, or the sound 
of the booming gun ? 

It was a scream of human voices raised in one 
fearful cry of anguish. It ceased, and all was 
still, and Lizbeth lay quite quietly, listening to 
the sound of advancing footsteps. 

In another minute Master Hart appeared. 

" Did she hear that ?" he said in a low whis- 
per ; but it could not deceive Lizbeth. " Yes, 
I heard ; tell me the worst at once." 

He went up to her, and took her hand ; and 
there was that in his face which confirmed her 
worst fears. 

He heard her mutter something ; he did not 
understand what it was then. "According to 
Thy word," he thought it was, and then poor 
Lizbeth swooned away. 

It was many hours before she recovered, and 
then it was to hear the terrible truth, that the 
" May-flower" had gone down in sight of land, 
and every hand on board had perished. 

" Will you take baby to Church?" she said to 
Master Hart; "take her now, to-day; I know 
if s a long walk, three miles off, but they'll not 
refuse to baptise her when you tell them that 
she has no father on earth, and that she must 
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be made God's own child, — and you'll stand for 
her, Master Hart, for George's sake." 

The old fisherman could not answer, — if Liz- 
beth had asked him to walk to the world's end 
with the baby he would have done it, — he 
wrapped his precious burden in a shawl, and in- 
sisted upon carrying it himself. He found two 
women in the village who were willing to be his 
fellow-sponsors, and the three started on their 
long walk in silence, reaching the Church just 
as the mid-day service for the Festival was over. 

Their errand was quickly told, and all arrange- 
ments made by the old clergyman, who was too 
ill to visit his distant flock at S. Clement's 
oftener than once every other Sunday, when he 
held a short service in the schoolroom. 

One thing had been forgotten ; in all the sor- 
row and excitement no one had asked the poor 
young widow what her little one was to be 
called. 

" Name this child," said the Priest, when old 
Hart, unwilling to part with it even for a minute, 
put the baby into his arms. 

There was a pause. 

"I heard him call her Lily once," mused 
Master Hart, "and she was a-talking about a 
Lily all night; perhaps it had best be that 
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Lily," he said in a loud tone, and so the little 
fatherless one received the name of the flower 
her mother loved so well, and was made a child 
of the everlasting Father, an heir of the eternal 
Kingdom. 

Master Hart took her home, and led her by 
her mother's side. " I've brought George's baby 
back to you," he said, " they've called her Lily, 
does that please you, my dear ?" 

Lizbeth smiled a sweet sad smile. 

" Yes, thank you, I like it so much ; Lily, my 
little Lily, you will be pure and good and true, 
will you not, my baby ?" 

Lizbeth was very ill after that Festival of the 
Annunciation; it was many weeks before she 
recovered, it was months before she could set 
her foot outside the cottage door, — the lilies 
were in bloom then, the lilies that George had 
planted before he went away, — and as Lizbeth 
picked one of the sweet white blossoms, and 
put it into her baby's tiny hand, she looked far 
away, beyond the blue sea, and said, " Be it 
unto me according to Thy word." 

Master Hart went to live in the cottage with 
the widow and " George's baby." 

The child grew into a little golden-haired 
winsome maiden : she was everybody's pet, every- 
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body's Lily, but to the old fisherman she was 
never anything but " George's Baby," the litde 
one his lad had never seen, but whom he would 
have loved so much. 

The years went on, bringing with them little 
outward change to the simple villagers of S. 
Clement's. 

The old clergyman who had baptised Lily 
was alive still, and made his periodical visits to 
the little seaside hamlet ; and Sunday after Sun- 
day in the stillness of the early morning Lizbeth 
carrying her darling in her arms would walk over 
to the parish Church, and kneeling at the Altar 
of God, gave thanks to Him for all His mercies, 
and asked that she might be patient, and humble 
and trustful, like the Pattern she had set before 
herself, — the ever-blessed Virgin Mother. 

In time Lily trudged by her mother's side, 
chattering as she went in her innocent childish 
way, asking questions about the bright blue sea, 
and about God and the holy Angels. 

Lily loved to talk of the Angels ; the villagers 
said that the child was not like other children, 
that there was something in those deep violet 
eyes of hers which looked as if she were not 
long for this world ; if they were Lizbeth they 
would not let her talk as she did. 
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" I want her to go to the Angels," answered 
the widow, smiling her sweet grave smile ; " and 
so perhaps the best way to find the way to them 
is to let her talk about them. 1 ' 

There was one who never found fault with 
anything that Lily did : she was naughty some- 
times, very naughty and very self-willed, but 
however wrong she was, Master Hart always 
made excuses for "George's Baby;" the only 
occasions on which he and Lizbeth ever had a 
word of difference were when she thought it 
necessary to punish Lily, and he injudiciously 
took his darling's part. 

Those years had wrought a change in the old 
fisherman's inner life. Lizbeth's quiet gentle- 
ness, her patience and resignation had taught him 
a lesson he had never learned before. He liked 
to talk to her of holy things, he liked to hear her 
read the books which were her greatest comfort 

One Easter Day when Lily was ten years old, 
he had gone to the Blessed Sacrament ; he had 
been confirmed, and made his first Communion 
when he was a youth, and his second Com- 
munion was on that glad Resurrection Feast, 
when he knelt by the side of George's widow, 
and felt that he was nearer his boy then than he 
had ever been before. 
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" George's Baby," he said one bright June 
day as he sat in the sunshine looking upon the 
cloudless sky, and upon the bright expanse of 
sea, "George's Baby, tell me what that flower 
is saying to you." 

Lily was standing before the sweet flowers 
whose name she bore, and she turned her violet 
eyes upon the old man, and said, 

" Grandfather, mother says they ought to tell 
me to be good, because of the Blessed Virgin, 
who was so good ; and I try to think they are 
promising me that I shall go to the Angels, if I 
only do what God tells me to do." 

The old man laid his hand fondly upon the 
child's golden hair. 

" George's Baby, will you ask the Angels to 
take me home ?" 

"Yes, I will ask them to-night when I say 
my prayers. Grandfather, see how rough the 
sea is getting ; look at the black clouds chasing 
each other across the blue sky." 

" Yes, my child, and here is the rain ; I will 
go in now, I think." 

The rain poured down in torrents: it had 
been an unusually wet season, the newspapers 
had teemed with accounts of floods in all parts 
of the country, and S. Clement's and its neigh- 
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bourhood had suffered like the rest of the country 
villages. 

When evening came, Master Hart said he was 
tired, and would go to bed ; his limbs were very 
feeble that night, Lizbeth could hardly get him 
up stairs, and Lily followed with the candle, 
feeling very much inclined to cry because Grand- 
father was ilL She sat outside the door, won- 
dering when her mother would come out 

" Lizbeth," said the feeble voice, " Lizbeth, I 
think my sailing orders have come, I'm dying, 
my dear." 

She did not seek to hide the fact from him ; 
she had known for a long time that the end 
must be very near. 

" Grandfather, is there anything I can do for 
you ?" 

"No, no, my dear, you have done all you 
could, you have made my life happy, you and 
George's Baby: there was one thing I should 
have liked, the blessing that came to me at 
Easter to have come to me once more, I should 
have liked to receive my last Communion, but 
it's too far to go for the old Rector, he would be 
in bed and asleep, and when morning comes it 
will be too late." 

Lily from her station on the door-mat heard 
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the words, " when morning comes it will be too 
late." 

She looked out of the latticed window oppo- 
site her, and there she saw the stars of the sum- 
mer night gleaming all bright and pure in the 
cloudless sky; the storm was over now, there 
was not a breath of air stirring. 

The light of a sudden resolve came into little 
Lily's face. 

" It is quite fine now," she mused, " I will go 
and bring Mr. Wordsworth to grandfather ; 
mother will not mind; I have walked there 
several times alone, and I am not afraid because 
it is late ; if the Rector is in bed I will make 
him get up, and he can drive over in his phaeton, 
I will tell him that when morning comes it will 
be too late." 

And Lily knelt down and said her evening 
prayers, and took her hat down from the peg 
where it always hung, and then she went out 
into the little garden, and as she passed through 
it she picked a lily, and carried it in her hand. 

" I like to look at it," she said, " it makes me 
think of the Angels," and then quickly and fear- 
lessly she sped on on her errand of love. 

The shortest way to the Rectory was over a 
bridge which crossed a rapid stream, about a 
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mile and a half from S. Clement's; Lily did not 
remember that only that morning some one had 
said how the recent rains had swollen the current, 
rendering the way over the bridge difficult and 
dangerous. It was very dark just there, very 
thickly wooded, and the child went on all un- 
consciously until the sound of rushing water 
brought back the recollection of the morning's 
conversation. She was on the bridge now, the 
water was rising above her knees ; oh, how cold 
it was; how lonely and gloomy. Poor Lily 
began to cry with fright Then she looked at 
her flower, her sweet pure lily. " God and the 
Angels will take care of me, I will say mother's 
prayer," and she joined her tiny hands together, 
and closed her eyes to shut out the terrible 
sight and said in faltering tones, " Be it unto me 
according to Thy word." 

The water was rising higher and higher now, 
— another moment, and it would be too late to 
save poor Lily. 

" Hold hard," said a manly voice, " cling to 
the bridge for dear life, I'm a-coming," and then 
a strong arm was thrown round Lily, and a rough 
voice said, " Who in the world be you ? why, it's 
George's Baby, little Lily." 

It was the coachman from the Rectory, who 
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coming home late had thought he would try 
and get over the bridge, and had seen the tiny 
form battling with the raging waters. 

" Where be you going, my little maid ?" 

" Oh, please make haste, and take me to the 
Rector; grandfather's dying, and to-morrow 
morning will be too late," and the golden-head 
drooped upon the man's shoulder, and he carried 
her to the Rectory, half senseless and incapable 
of saying what she wanted. 

The coachman went to his master's room (for 
the Rector was in bed) and explained it all; 
something in the little one's face had made him 
anxious that her request should be granted. 

Mr. Wordsworth grumbled a little at first, but 
soon ordered the horse to be put into the phae- 
ton, and Lily was put into some warm clothes, 
belonging to the Rector's grandchild, who some- 
times stayed with the old man, and they made 
her drink a glass of hot negus, and by the time 
Mr. Wordsworth was ready to start, Lily was 
quite herself again. 

" My dear, were you not frightened ?" he said. 

" I was a little, until I looked at the lily, and 
thought that the Angels were watching over me, 
and then it was all right." 

It was past midnight when the cottage was 
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reached ; strange to say Lizbeth had not missed 
her darling ; she could not leave Master Hart, 
and she thought the chDd had gone to bed. 

lily stood in the doorway unpercerved for an 
instant 

" Lizbeth, Lizbeth," said the old man, "I wish 
I could have had the Blessing, but God sees 
into my heart, and He knows how I have longed 
for it; let me see George's Baby once more 
before I die." 

" Grandfather, dear grandfather, I have brought 
the Rector, he is waiting downstairs.'' 

And so Master Hart received his last Com- 
munion, and ere morning dawned the old sailor 
had, we may humbly hope, reached the Haven 
where he would be. 

His last earthly look was fixed on " George's 
Baby." Lizbeth used to tell her child in after 
years that she thought she should know their 
old friend in Heaven by that look. 



" Ave Maria ! blessed maid 1 
Lily of Eden's fragrant shade, 

Who can express the love 
That nurtured thee so pure and sweet, 
Making thy heart a shelter meet, 
For Jesus' holy Dove ? 
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" Ave Maria ! Mother blest, 
To whom, caressing and caressed, 

Clings the eternal Child ; 
Favoured beyond archangels' dream 
When first on thee with tenderest gleam, 
Thy new-born Saviour smiled : 

" Ave Maria ! thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim, 

Yet may we reach thy shrine ; 
For He, thy Son and Saviour vows 
To crown all lowly lofty brows 

With love and joy like thine." 
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^ fyavky evangelist and jpartpr* 

April 25. 



What is a trifle ? a little thing, 
Forgotten as soon as said, 

Perhaps its echoes may yet be found, 
When the speaker is with the dead. 



» 



'"THE children of S. Swithin's school always 
had a holiday on the Saints' Days : there 
was a Celebration of the Holy Communion at 
seven o'clock, to which most of them went, and 
then at nine they used to meet in the school- 
room, and the good old Vicar used to talk to 
the boys about the lesson of the day, whilst his 
sister took the girls in their class-room, for an 
hour before Matins. 
" I don't call it a holiday going to school at 

VII. L 
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nine in the morning, and then to Church, and 
not getting out till close upon eleven," a dis- 
affected youth had said upon one occasion; he 
drew down a torrent of wrath upon his head. 
" Not a holiday ! I can tell you it wouldn't be 
a holiday at all, not a bit jolly, if we didn't have 
our Vicar in the mornings to tell us one of his 
stories, and to explain things to us a bit, it makes 
everything so much easier, to hear what he says." 

On S. Mark's Day, a bright glorious April day, 
when all the trees were bursting into leaf, and 
the birds were carolling forth their glad welcome 
to the coming summer, the boys of S. Swithin's 
were assembled as usual, waiting for the Vicar. 

He came in, a white-haired old man, who 
loved them as dearly as though they had been 
his own children, who entered into their boyish 
griefs and joys with all the freshness and vigour 
of youth, although threescore and ten summers 
had passed over his head. 

" Well, my boys," he said, " this is indeed a 
bright day for your holiday. I advise you all to 
make the most of it." 

" We intend to, sir," answered a chorus of 
blithe young voices. 

" That is right ; and now I want to tell you 
the little there is to be told about the Evan- 
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gelist S. Mark. The records of the Saints tell 
us very little about him ; it is supposed that he 
was converted to Christianity by S. Peter, whose 
constant companion he was, and who calls him 
his son. When S. Peter had been preaching in 
Rome, the Christians entreated S. Mark to put 
down in writing, the words that had fallen from 
his lips; so when we read S. Mark's Gospel it is 
really a chronicle of S. Peter's teaching. 

" S. Mark was sent by S. Peter into Egypt, and 
there founded the great Church of Alexandria, 
there too he became a martyr, and won his glo- 
rious crown. On the Feast of Serapis, a heathen 
deity, the holy Bishop was seized by the people, 
and dragged for two days through the streets, 
which were stained with his blood ; he bore all 
the insults patiently — he suffered tortures, and 
never uttered one word of complaint, and at last 
God took him to his rest, and to his great 
reward 

i' In his Gospel S. Mark dwells upon the hu- 
manity of our Blessed Lord, and specially speaks 
of the intensity of His sufferings, and I dare say 
it was the thought of these sufferings that helped 
him to bear the cruel pain, as he was dragged 
through the streets of the fair Egyptian city. 
"And this, my boys, is the lesson of S. Mark's 
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Day, just as it is the lesson of every other day 
upon which we commemorate the holy lives and 
glorious deaths of the Saints and servants of 
God : we are to try and follow in their footsteps, 
to bear our troubles patiently for His sake Who 
bore the greatest sorrow that ever came into 
the life of any one, but which Jesus bore for us, 
when He became Incarnate for our sakes, and 
took upon Himself our human nature. 

" There is a little incident, my boys, told about 
S. Mark, which we read over and over again, 
and to which we do not pay much heed ; it is 
found in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Holy Apostles, where we read that S. Paul and 
S. Barnabas, who were at Antioch, made up 
their minds to visit the different cities where 
they had already preached the Gospel of Christ, 
and S. Barnabas determined to take with them 
John, whose surname was Mark, but it appears 
that S. Mark had been with the Apostles in 
Pamphylia, and had left the work, for which 
reason S. Paul did not think it good to take 
him with them on this journey ; and Scripture 
tells us that the contention was so sharp between 
them, that they parted company, S. Barnabas 
taking S. Mark with him, S. Paul choosing 
Silas. 
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" It is of this ' sharp contention/ my lads, that 
I want to say a few words to you ; it seems to 
me to speak to us, to bid us to be on our guard 
against disputes and angry words, and misun- 
derstandings, for if such things as these entered 
into the lives of Saints, be sure they will enter 
into our lives, and perhaps God will not give us 
the opportunity of correcting any mistakes we 
may have made, will not put into our way the 
chance of unsaying, as it were, the sharp, hard, 
angry words, we may have spoken in an angry 
moment, to, or of those we have once loved. 

" In the Epistle of S. Paul to S. Timothy we 
find that S. Paul's opinion of S. Mark had un- 
dergone a change, for he writes thus : i Take 
Mark and bring him with thee, for he is profit- 
able to me for the ministry.' 

" We can imagine how rejoiced S. Mark was 
when the great soldier of his Lord (S. Paul) 
sent for him ; we can believe how that estrange- 
ment (whether or not it was merited?) had sad- 
dened many a year of his life, and now all was 
made clear, divisions and misunderstandings 
were at an end, even on earth the faithful ser- 
vants of their Master were to be united at 
last. 
" My boys, as I have told you before, this in- 
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finite mercy may not be extended to us, it may 
not be given to us to undo the wrong we have 
done our brethren, to speak to them the words 
of forgiveness, for which they have pined; per- 
haps we may have parted from one who once 
was very dear to us, in anger; lands and seas 
may have divided us — may divide us, until death 
comes to set us free, and to make all clear that 
was dark before; for it has been well said, that 
the removal of the misunderstandings of years, the 
knowledge that all through absence, and estrange- 
ment, and parted lives, our love for each other 
has been growing and strengthening, will be one 
of the sweet surprises of eternity. 

" I know, my boys, that sometimes you have 
disagreements amongst yourselves, I know that 
you sometimes say hard things io, and of each 
other, I want you to try and be more loving and 
gentle and forbearing, to remember, that what 
seems to you a trifle, spoken in an angry mo- 
ment, may go forth and leave its sting behind 
it, when he who spoke it is numbered with the 
dead. And now, my lads, go off and enjoy your 
holiday, but before you leave the Church this 
morning, will you remember what I have said to 
you ? the words of the Gospel which you have 
already heard, tell you, that as the Father loved 
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Him, even so has Jesus loved us, and He bids 
us continue in His love. 

" This is to be your holiday thought to-day, my 
lads, l Love.' " 

"If you please, sir, is that all?" said Edward 
Norris, the head boy of the school, when the 
Vicar ceased speaking. 

"Yes, I'm afraid it is, Ned. I was more 
than a quarter of an hour late this morning, as I 
had to go and see a sick child on my way to 
you ; haven't you had enough of me yet ?" 

"No, sir; not half enough; we've had no 
story," answered Ned. 

" Well, I don't want to cheat you, my boys ; 
can you come into the vicarage after Evensong ?" 

" Yes, of course we can ; we shall like it so 
much, sir." 

So it was settled ; and after the long bright 
day in the woods amongst the sweet primroses 
and the bluebells and violets, the S. Swithin's 
boys returned home in time for Evensong, and 
afterwards adjourned to the vicarage. They told 
of all the delights of their holiday, and then the 
Vicar began his story. 



Long, long ago, my lads, when I was a young- 
ster as active and merry and mischief-loving as 
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any of you, I used to go to the Grammar School 
in the old Cathedral town of Chesterton, where 
my father and mother lived, and where I spent 
all the happy days of my boyhood. 

It is not of myself that I am going to tell you 
this evening, but of two of my schoolfellows- 
two lads named Algernon May and Frederick 
Walpole, who were the head boys of the school. 
They ran a sharp race in everything, in books 
and at play, in school and in the cricket ground, 
it was hard to tell which took precedence of the 
other; some of the boys used to back up May, 
some of them held to Walpole, but I believe all 
of them loved Algy best ; he was such a genial 
sunny lad, always ready to do a kindness for 
any one, giving away all he had, (it was little 
enough to be sure,) seeming to find his happi- 
ness in the happiness of others, never thinking 
of himself nor of his own pleasure. 

Fred Walpole had his good points ; he was 
brave and honourable, and true, but he was 
somewhat stern and morose ; there was nothing 
of the joyousness of a boy about him ; we used 
to laugh and say that he looked as though the 
cares of the whole world were upon his young 
shoulders. 

We knew that there was some sad family his- 
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tory connected with Mrs. Walpole and her son, 
into the facts of which' we did not care to in- 
quire ; I believe we knew that it had something 
to do with Fred's father, that he had not come 
out of some business transaction with untarnished 
honour ; but whatever it was, it had happened 
long before Mrs. Walpole and Fred took up their 
residence at Chesterton, and no one ever thought 
of visiting the husband's sin upon the pale gentle- 
looking woman, and her only child. 

Fred was the one joy of his mother's life ; for 
him her sad face always wore a smile of welcome ; 
for him she used to sit at home all day, and work 
and slave over some fine embroidery, for which 
she got very well paid, and with the proceeds of 
which the darling wish of Fred's life was to be 
granted, and he was to go to Oxford : and Algy 
was to go there also; his father, the principal 
physician in Chesterton, had always said that his 
son should have an University education. Dr. 
May's means were small ; he was too liberal for 
them to be otherwise, but Algy too was an only 
son, and so his parents agreed that they could 
quite afford, by means of a little stinting at home, 
to let the lad go to college. 

It was always a marvel to us that the doctor's 
son and Fred Walpole were fast friends; we 
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fought their respective battles for them ; half of 
us, as I have told you, backed one of them, half 
the other, as the probable winner of the school 
prizes, or as the best bowler on the cricket field ; 
but they were never jealous of each other; the 
idea of being rivals never seemed to enter their 
heads, and Algy rejoiced when Fred carried off 
the gold medal, and Fred was really glad, although 
he showed his satisfaction more quietly, when his 
friend, the Midsummer term before my story 
begins, came out head of the school. 

The friendship had begun between the two, on 
the first day Walpole came amongst us. I re- 
member it even now as distinctly as though it 
had only happened yesterday. Fred, a small pale 
sallow boy, was standing by himself in the play- 
ground, and one of the big fellows, (Tom Lennox, 
his name was,) as great a bully as ever lived, 
went up and asked him where he came from, 
and who his father was. The little boy turned 
crimson, and did not answer, and Lennox con- 
tinued his questions until Algy went up and 
begged him not to teaze the new comer. Then 
the bully turned upon May, and it ended in a 
fight. I am afraid our little hero got the worst 
of it, but the end of the whole thing was, that 
that friendship began of which I have told you, 
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and which lasted through all the years of the 
boys' school life. 

It was during the Midsummer holidays after 
Algy's triumph, that we all noticed how ill and 
worn Mrs. Walpole looked, and that Fred, whom 
we always thought rather gloomy and stuck up, 
kept to himself more than ever, and would have 
nothing to say to any of us. He even snubbed 
Algy in those bright summer days, and once 
when the lad met him in the street and putting 
his hand upon his arm, asked him to come home 
with him to dinner, he pushed him rudely away 
and walked on with rapid strides to his mother's 
cottage. 

After a time the truth came out ; poor Mrs. 
Walpole had invested her savings in some mining 
speculation, and she had heard that the company 
had failed, and all she had put by during the 
time she*had been at Chesterton, all her hardly 
won earnings, that were to have sent Fred to 
Oxford, were gone ; the scanty pittance upon 
which she and her boy had lived for so long, 
was all they had in the world. Fred was not to 
return to school after the holidays, although the 
head master offered to take him free of expense. 

He would not hear of this ; there was nothing 
to be gained by it, he said, even if he succeeded 
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in getting an exhibition, of which there was a 
very good chance, that would not be enough to 
keep him at College, so he had better set his 
shoulder to the wheel at once, and get a situation 
where he might be able to earn something and 
help his mother ; there was a vacant clerkship 
in the Chesterton Bank, and he meant to try 
for that. 

Of course he got it, and he went to his work 
bravely, although I believe he hated it. I re- 
member how sorry we all were, and how we 
talked as schoolboys will talk of wasted talents, 
and standing behind a counter handing out gold, 
instead of distinguishing himself, as we all knew 
he would have distinguished himself at Oxford, 
and have been an honour to our dear old school. 

I remember how we all stared when the head 
master, who chanced to come into the play- 
ground when we were talking on the subject, 
said in his kind grave way, " Walpole is reaping 
up greater honours for himself than he could 
ever have gained at College," and as he walked 
away he murmured something which we did not 
quite catch; the last words only reached my 
ears, and they were these : " A crown incor- 
ruptible and undefiled, that fadeth not away." 

We were choristers in the Cathedral ; Algy, 
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Fred, and myself; and May and I used to re- 
mark to each other that Fred never looked so 
happy as when he was singing God's praises in 
that beautiful, grand old pile, of which we Ches- 
terton folk were so justly proud ; but this too 
had to be given up, the bank hours would not 
allow of Fred's attending the practisings ; he was 
always at work, at his writing all through the 
evenings, never mixing more with any of his old 
companions, not even with Algy. 

Poor Algy ! he felt the difference keenly, he 
had loved Fred with all the warmth of his impul- 
sive loving nature, and he could not stand the 
other's seeming avoidance of him, and want of 
confidence in him. 

" If I go there in the evening," he said, " he 
never puts down his pen, and looks all the time 
as though he wished me at Jericho. I cannot 
think why he need work so hard ; he and his 
mother are just as well off as they were before, 
in one way, and his clerk's salary is very good, 
and more than makes up for the little they lost. 
It really is very mysterious, I can't make it out, 
and on Sundays Fred is never at Church now 
after the early service ; and a fellow I know says 
he is always at Stanford," (a market town about 
ten or twelve miles from Chesterton,) " he has 
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seen him there at the Crown and Anchor for 
four or five Sundays running." 

The speech was made to a knot of boys who 
had assembled at the corner of the street where 
the bank was situated. I saw that Algy was 
irritated, and I knew that when the momentary 
irritation had passed away, he would be sorry for 
all he had said. There was a youth, almost a 
young man, standing amongst us, who had joined 
us on the way from school, and who was none 
other than Tom Lennox the banker's son, — he 
who had bullied Fred the first day he appeared 
amongst us, and who for some reason or other 
had been his enemy ever since. There were 
rumours rife in Chesterton as to Tom's unsteady 
conduct, and I know my own dear father had 
forbidden me to have more to do with him than 
I could possibly help. I noticed how eagerly 
he listened to Algy's thoughtless, unguarded 
words, and I could not help thinking about 
them again and again that evening ; I wondered 
what that look on Lennox's face meant 

I spoke to May about it the next day as we 
came out from Matins. Our hours at Chester- 
ton were different to the hours of other cathe- 
drals ; Matins was always at eight o'clock. Fred 
was always there ; and I had been looking at 
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him that morning as he sat in his usual place 
behind a pillar, and somehow I thought that a 
strange new sweetness and gentleness had come 
into his face, and I seemed to understand more 
what the head master had meant when he said 
that he was gaining greater honours for himself, 
than he could have gained at Oxford. 

Algy would not listen to me ; a change had 
come over the warm-hearted fellow which I 
could not make out He was smarting, my 
boys, under something to which we are all 
liable, and under which we all must smart, more 
or less. He wanted Fred's confidence; he 
would have given him all his willingly, told him 
every thought of his heart, every event of his 
happy unruffled life ; but when that confidence 
was withheld, he grew angry and suspicious, and 
allowed himself to indulge in doubts of his 
friend, which he felt, when it was too late, were 
unworthy of him. 

My boys, will you try and struggle against 
such a temptation as this, if it should ever come 
into your lives? remember that your friends may 
have secrets which are not their own, that they 
would willingly tell you all that concerns them- 
selves, but that honour sometimes forbids their 
implicating others. I know it is hard to bear 
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the seeming want of trust in those we love ; I 
only ask you if you should be so tried, to ask 
God to keep you from saying one word against 
those, of whose motives and difficulties you are 
not able to judge. 

One morning all the old Cathedral town was 
in a turmoil; every one seemed stunned and 
bewildered, although there were many who said 
they were not surprised at the news that had 
come upon us so suddenly. Fred Walpole had 
been arrested for robbing the Bank, to the 
amount of several hundred pounds. 

The proofs of his guilt were incontrovertible ; 
a cheque changed late one evening at the Crown 
and Anchor at Stanford seemed to be the blackest 
evidence against him.* 

He was taken before the magistrate, and then 
was sent to prison to take his trial at the March 
Assizes. 

Algy, impulsive Algy, defended Fred warmly 
now. " He do such a thing !" he said, " don't 
believe it; IVe not known him all these years 
for nothing, a more honourable upright fellow 
never lived." 

There were not wanting those, who reminded 
the doctor's son of the things he himself had 
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said of Fred, of the doubts he had cast upon his 
name, but the lad combated these things by 
saying that all he had meant was, that Fred 
might like a lark as well as his neighbours, and 
that Stanford was a more lively place than grey 
old Chesterton. 

And assuredly this was all he had meant ; I 
doubt whether he had really ever thought even 
this much, but the words spoken at random 
could not be recalled. 

March came with its cold cutting east winds, 
and Chesterton was more than usually alive on 
account of the Assizes. In the meantime Tom 
Lennox had started for Australia. 

There were no cases of special interest to be 
brought before the judges, none but the Bank 
robbery by young Walpole, and it was the last 
on the list. 

The court-house was crowded enough when 
Fred's trial began ; and there was hardly one of 
all that multitude who did not pity the lad as 
he stood in the dock so calm, and stern, and 
unbending, with a look upon his young face that 
was not a look of guilt. 

Only once his courage seemed to fail, only 
once through all that mass of conflicting evi- 
dence the colour rushed to his pale cheeks, and 
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then left them whiter than before, and that was 
when Algernon May was called into the witness- 
box. 

It had come to the ears of the solicitor for 
the prosecution, that the boy had openly spoken 
of Fred's supposed wild ways, of his visits to 
Stanford, and 6f his eagerness to earn money, 
for what purpose no one knew. 

He stood there, poor boy, his bright merry 
face clouded over with sadness, and he answered 
the questions asked him and stood the fire of 
the cross-examination unflinchingly, but still the 
fact remained, he had said the words, and he 
could not deny them ; only when he was told 
that he might go, he looked up and said in 
defiance of all order and rule, "I tell you 
he is innocent, he never told a lie all through 
his life; why can't you believe him?" And 
then poor Algy went out of the court into the 
Cathedral Close, and throwing himself upon 
the grass sobbed as though his heart would 
break. 

He never knew how long he had stayed there. 
He was aroused by a shout of triumph, and 
gradually it dawned upon him that the trial was 
over, and that Fred was acquitted. 

Everything had gone against him. The fact 
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of the money having been entrusted to him, and 
the cheque having been changed at the Crown 
and Anchor, were all supposed to be indisputable 
proofs of his guilt, for it was known that he was 
in the habit of frequenting the inn, and the 
landlord swore that it was snowing very hard on 
that Sunday night when he had given the money 
in exchange for the draft. Mr. Walpole was, he 
knew, in the house, and when he came in and 
handed the bit of paper to him over the counter 
with his hat slouched over his eyes, and his 
great coat tightly buttoned up above his chin, 
he was not in any way astonished, he had often 
changed a cheque for him before, he had asked 
no questions, he took it quite as a matter of 
.course that it was all right 

Would he swear to Fred as the person who 
had presented the cheque ? 

" No, he wouldn't swear ; he felt sure he was, 
but he couldn't swear to it" 

"What took the youth to the Crown and 
Anchor every Sunday ?" 

"To visit a party upstairs, an elderly gent, 
who had gone away."- 

Fred was asked who this party was. He de- 
clined to say anything more than that he was a 
friend of his. 
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The judge and jury looked dissatisfied ; the 
evidence had broken down, and the case was a 
very mysterious one. No one in the court could 
guess what the end would be. When the fore- 
man announced that the jury had returned a 
verdict of Not Guilty, a loud cheer, that cheer 
which had reached Algy's ears in the Close, 
burst from the boys of the Grammar School, 
who were in court, and was carried on by the 
others who were waiting outside. 

They wanted to carry Fred through the streets 
in triumph, but the boy had made his escape 
through a private door into a little narrow street, 
and had wended his way homewards before any 
one knew that he had gone. 

" Mother," said Algy to Mrs. May, " I must 
go to him at once, and ask him to forgive me." 

"My boy, you shall go in the evening, it 
would be cruel to disturb them so soon." 

So in the evening Algy went to the little 
cottage which was Fred's home. 

He ran up stairs and knocked at the door, as 
he had always been in the habit of doing, but 
no answer was returned, and the poor boy's 
heart sank, when he thought that Mrs. Walpole 
and Fred had left Chesterton. 
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" They couldn't have been so silly," he mused. 
" Why should they run away, when all the world 
knows that he is innocent ?" 

All the world, or rather the Chesterton world 
did not know it, as Algy had yet to learn. 

" Who's there ?" shouted a voice from down- 
stairs. 

The boy knew it was the old servant, who 
had nursed Fred from his babyhood, and who 
thought that there was no one in all the world 
to be compared to her young master. 

"Ah, it's you, Master May, is it?" she said, 
coming up stairs, " 'tain't much use for you to 
stand a-knocking there, the Mistress, and Master 
Fred ain't never coming back no more." 

"Never coming back, Hannah, — what can 
you mean ?" 

" What I says, I'm a-going to meet them to- 
morrow." 

" Where ? oh, please tell me where, I do want 
to see Fred so much, I would go anywhere to 
see him." 

" Then you ain't going to hear nothing from 
me, I can tell you, Master May, you've done 
mischief enough already, and it's not me as is 
going to give you the chance of doing more." 

" Oh, Hannah, Hannah, I'm so sorry." 
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The woman's kind heart was touched by the 
lad's evident grief. 

" Come, come, don't take on so, sir, I've got 
a letter for you, and one for the head master ; 
he writ them off in a hurry after he corned home, 
and found the telegram here." 

" Give it me, please, at once." 

He snatched the letter from her hand, and 
read the few almost unintelligible lines. 

" Dear Algy, — My mother and I have to go 
away on business, I don't suppose we shall ever 
come back ; I thank you, and so does she, for 
your friendship ; I dare say you will still hear 
people say that I am guilty, and that my going 
away now is an additional proof of it ; I know 
you believe me, dear old fellow. I will remem- 
ber you to the last hour of my life. 

# " Ever yours, 

" Fred." 

And that was all, — no clue to their future 
movements, no explanation of their sudden 
flight Hannah would not speak, beyond saying 
that a telegram had come, and that she was 
going to meet her mistress in London. 

Chesterton would not hold Fred guiltless of 
the crime imputed to him. I remember how it 
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was talked about during the weeks that followed, 
and how at last the excitement subsided. I re- 
member S. Mark's Day better than anything, for 
the Dean preached in the Cathedral, and he 
spoke very much the same words as I spoke to 
you this morning, and Algy sat in his place in 
the choir, pale and thin, and strangely altered, 
and tears which he could not restrain fell from 
his eyes as he listened to what the preacher 
said. 

" Hargrave," he said to me, when service was 
over, " shall I ever find Fred, and be able to 
tell him all I feel ?" 

" I will pray that you may, Algy," I answered ; 
it was all I could think of to comfort him, and 
I kept my promise. 

Algy did not go to Oxford, he went to London 
and walked the hospitals, and he was to come 
home and help his father at Chesterton. 

One day he astonished his parents by appear- 
ing suddenly, when they thought he was hard 
at work in town. 

They were afraid there was something the 
matter, but one look at his face re-assured them, 
they had not seen their boy look like that for 
many a long day. 

He told them Why he had come home, how 
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in the hospital he had come across a dying man 
who had been employed by Tom Lennox to 
personate Fred on that Sunday night, and who 
had taken the rest of the money from the drawer 
at the Bank. 

"And now, father, I have traced Fred to 
Germany,, and I want to go and bring him 
home." 

He went to a little town on the banks of the 
Rhine, where he found Fred and his mother, 
and a prematurely old man with white hair, 
who he needed not to be told was the father, 
of whom the youth had never spoken in the old 
school days. 

" Fred, all Chesterton knows your innocence, 
and Mr. Lennox told me to offer you the 
managership of the Bank ; Tom, poor fellow, is 
dead." 

" Yes, Algy, we will come home, for my father 
will not mind it now ; he was imprudent, but not 
wrong ; Algy, he was the stranger at the Crown 
and Anchor." 

And poor Algy could only thank God for the 
mercy that had allowed him to atone to Fred 
for the wretched past. 
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The Fall of Crcesus : a Story from Herodotus. 

By the late Rev. W. Adams, author of "The Shadow of the 

Cross," " The Old Man's Home," &c. New edition. Fcap. 

8vo. 9s. 6d. 

" One of the most strikingly toldstories culled from the annals of antiquity." 
—Christian Remembrancer. 

Frederick Gordon, or the Storming of the Redan. 

By a Soldier's Daughter. Royal l8mo. is. 

A Tale of courage and perseverance of a young officer in the Crimean War, 
with an account of the founding of the Military Hospital at Netley near 
Southampton. 

Flowers and Fruit. For Little Children. 32mo. 

cloth, is. 

Gentle Influence; or, The Cousin's Visit. By 

Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. l8mo. is. 

Gertrude Dacre. By the Author of "The Sun- 
beam." Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Going Home. A Story. By F. G. W. Second 

edition. l8mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

Grace Alford ; or the Way of Unselfishness. By 

C M. Smith. l8mo. is. 6d. 

Hatherleioh Cross. By Mrs. F. J. Mitchell. 

l8mo. is. 

Harry's Help. By Mrs. S. C. Rochat. Square 

lfimo. is. 

Henrietta's Wish. A Tale. By the Author of 

" The Heir of Redclyffe." Fifth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 



" We hare seldom seen a book for the young less exaggerated, or more true 
to nature. The gulf between good and bad is generally so wide that no child 
can ever aspire to being so saintlike as the one, or dread being so criminal as 
the other. * Henrietta's Wish' is clear of these extremes."— r Morninr Ckmadi. 

" The characters, dialogue, the tenderness and beauty of many of the scenes 
are remarkable; the reality and vigour of the conversations are delightful.''-- 
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The Holy Chtjbch thboughout all the World, 

By the Rev. S. Fox. 18mo. 8b.; cheap edition, 11. 

Being an account of the Church from the time of the Apostles to the present 
day, simply told for the use of young people. 

Holiday Hours. By the Author of "The Little 

Comforters." 32mo., cloth, is. 

Holidays at S. Mary's ; or, Tales in a Sisterhood. 

By the Author of " Chronicles of S. Mary's." l6mo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

" The stories are all good and worthy of their author. The last is so clever, 
so original and bears a moral so Tamable and yet so seldom enforced that we 
are specially anxious it should not escape observation.''— Literary Churchman. 

* A delightful volume. The last story is almost worthy of Tieck. M — Union 
Review. 

" There is pith in ' Holidays at S. Mary's.' The stories are both admirable 
and effective. —Guardian. 



Home for Christmas. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

" A Tale of American Life full of pleasant writing and good teachk 
story carries you on with unflagging Interest. "—English Churchman. 



Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. By 

Mrs. Vidal. l8mo. 2s. 

" By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen Mrs. Vidal writes when 

she has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it welL"— Guar- 
dian. 

Higher Claims; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday 
School Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour. l8mo. 
Is.; cloth, is. 6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church if the young 
persons of the middle classes were aroused to consider the full extent of her 
claims upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or station. 

Hilary S. Magna ; or, The Nearest Duty First. A 

Tale. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

Hubert Neville. A Tale. By the Author of 

some of the "Church Stories 3" "Stories on the Festivals," 
&c Fcap. 8vo. is. 

Ion Lester. A Tale of True Friendship. ByCH.H. 

Fcap. 8vo. 4s. (3d. 

A Tale of one who, born to riches and with every inducement to make this 
world bis chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to the good of his frier 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the flattery and luxury conser 
on his position. 



1 6 Publitktd by Joseph Matters &f Co., 

The Incumbent of Axhtll. A Sequel to " The 

Chorister Brothers." Fcap. 8vo. {In tk* Fret*. 

Ivo and Verena ; or, the Snowdrop. By the Au- 
thor of " Coosin Rachel." Eighth edition. l8mo., cloth, 9s. 

A Tale of the conversion, life, and influence of an early convert to the Chris- 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North. 

I VON. By the Author of " Aunt Agnes/' and " Is he 
Clever ?" Fcap. 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

Lessons for Little Children on the Seasons 

or thb Church. By C. A. R. Second edition, la. 

Lessons for Little Children from the His- 
tory of thr Church. By C. A. R. It. 

"We have great pleasure in commending two Utile sets of 'Lessons for 
Little Children,' by C. A. R. They are both written with much judgment"— 
Church Times. 

Life-at-Ease Incumbents. Sketches by Mark 

Parsons. Crown 8vo. 9a. 6d. 
The Squire Incumbent—The Invalid Incumbent— The Fisherman Incumbent 

A Life's Search. By E. S. B. Sydney. Fcap. 8vo., 

doth, 48. 6d. 
"It often happens to us to be asked to name some good popular btook set- 
ting forth the dangers of tampering with religions doubt It very seldom hap- 
pens that we can hit upon the exact thing that is wanted, and we are therefore 
the more rejoiced at meeting with a really powerfully written book Hke 'A 
Life'* Search.'"-^ Literary Churchman. 

Little Alice and her Sister. Edited by the 

Rev. W. Grealey. l6mo. SB. 
The account of a little Girl who learned to deny herself, and think of others 
before herself. 

The Little Comforters, and other Tales. 32mo., 

cloth, is. 

* 

Little Mabel. A True Story. By the Author of 

"The Birthday Wreath." l8mo., 6d. ; cloth, ad. 

Local Legends. By the Author of " Cecil Dean," 

&c. l6mo., cloth, 2s. od. 
Contents:— The Legend of the Founder's Dreams.— A Legend of S. Os- 
mund's Priory.— The Barons' Tryst. A Legend of the " Roses.'*— The Last 
Cantilupe. A Legend of Queenhope Manor.— Furry Fallow : or. the Legend 
of Old Court.— Irene. A Legend of Sunshine.— Miss Mildred s Picnic: or, the 
Legend of the Lake. 

Loving Service 1 ; or, a Sister's Influence. By Etisa 

A. Baylies. Fcap. 8vo. as.fld. 
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The Loyal Heart, and other Tales for Boys. 

Translated from the German. By Frances If. Wilhraham. 
With Engravings. Second edition. l8mo. 3s. od. cloth \ 1b a 
packet, 28. 

The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy; or, Trust in Provi- 
dence—The Young Robinson Crusoe— "Thou shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 
S. Domingo. 

Lucy and Christian Wainwright, and other 

Tales. By the Author of "Aggesden Vicarage/' "The 
Wynnes," &c. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Maiden Aunt's Tales. By S. M., author of 

" The Use of Sunshine. 1 ' " Nina," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. fid. 
"The moral of the whole is the happy influence of such a frame of mind, 
sanctified by religion, on the less perfect characters with which it is brought 
into contact.''— John Bull. 

Mart and Mildred. A Tale for Girls. Edited by 

the Rev. Stair Douglas. Second edition, 18mo., cloth, Ss. 
Showing in the Hfe and friendship of two girls the error of acting on impulse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

Mark Dennis; or, the Engine-Driver. A Tale of 

the Railway. By the Author of "The Chorister Brothers," 
&c. Second edition. l8mo. Ss. 

The Meeting in the Wilderness. An Imagi- 
nation, wherein Divine Love is eet forth. By the Author of 
" The Divine Master." is. 

Memoirs of an Arm-Chair. Written by himself. 

Edited by the Author of " Margaret Stourtoa," " The Missing 
Sovereign," &c. Square l6mo. is. 

Mercy Downer; or, Church and Chapel. 12mo. v 

wrapper, 6d. j cloth, is. 



" We can recommend this as the very best story book for a parish or ser- 
vant's haB library that we have met -with?'— Literary Churchman. 

" A grotesquely real sketch of Dissent audits frequent causes."— Monthly 
Packet. 

Milly Wheeler. By the Author of " Amy Wilson." 

18mo. 9d. 

Minnie's Birthday, and other Stories for Children. 

By Marietta. With four Illustrations by Cuthbert Bede. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Midsummer Holidays at Princes Green. By 

Mrs. Eeclea, author of " The Riches of Poverty." ismo. la. 
A Tale on the duties of young children to their aged relatives. 

My Birthday Eve. A Waking Dream. With or- 
namental borders, l s. 0d. 



1 8 Published by Joseph Masters $• Co., 

Neddie's Care; or, "Suffer the Little Children." 

With eight Illustration*. i6mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

The Noble Army of Martyrs. By the ltev. S. 

Fox. l8mo., cloth, 2s. ; paper cover, is. 

Containing short Lives of S. Stephen ; S. Tames ; S. Barnabas : S. Timothy; 
S. Polycarp ; S. Ignatius ; S. Clement ; S. Irenssus ; S. Dionystus ; S. Justin 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. 

"Just the book for circulation among children or a Parochial Lending Li* 
brary; what we want in the Upper Classes of our National -Schools. "—English 
Xevitw. 

Northwode Priory. A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 

Author of " Everley." Fcap. 8vo. 10s. Od. 

A Noble Aim. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 

Cadlip.) Published for the Benefit of the Devon House of 
Mercy. Fcap. 8vo., is. 

"Extremely well told, by a writer at once graceful and refined. "— -Unitn 
Rtvicw. 

Nunn's Court. A Tale of Church Restoration. 

By Mrs. Frank Pettit. l8mo., cloth, is. 

Nurse Amy. 8d. 

The Old Court House. A Tale. 18mo. Is. 

One Story by Two Authors ; or, a Tale without 

a Moral. By J. I., author of •• A Rhyming; Chronicle ," and 
F. M. L., author of " Gentle Influence," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 
8s.6d. 

" Has the great merit of being original in the ideas it contains and the man- 
ner in whichlt is tnaXcA."—CUricta Journal. 



« 



Parish Tales. Reprinted from the "Tales of a 

London Parish." In a packet, is. (id. 

CONTENTS :— Denis the Beggar Boy; The Old Street Sweeper; Honor 
O'Keefe ; There's a Skeleton in every House; Christian Flower's Story; My 
Catechumens ; The Hill-side Cottage. 

The Prisoners of Craigmacaire. A Story of the 

'"46." Edited by the Author of "The Divine Master." 
18mo. is. 

" A tale of the rugged northern shores, and record of the patient suffering 
and heroic faith that was once displayed in the lives of men obscure and un- 
known on earth, but whose names weredoubtless written in heaven.**-- Preface. 

The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, 

wherein Scripture truths are blended with Island beauties. 
ByRosaRaine. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. fid. 
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Rainy Mornings with Aunt Mabel. 18mo., 

cloth, Is. fid. 

An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowledge 
' toe early Christian Chun " ......... - - . 

combs, ana early missions. 



of die early Christian Church, its struggles and triumphs, including the Cat* 
and early 



Rosa's Summer Wanderings. By Rosa Raine. 

Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

Robert and Ellen. • 18mo., cloth, Is. 

"A tale told with more than average power. It is much beyond the oommen 
range of stories for parish libraries. —Guardian. 

The Root of the Matter ; or the Village Class. 

18.; Cloth, 18. <M. 

Ruth Lbtison; or Working and Waiting. Is.; 

cloth, is. 6d. 

Savonarola, Scenes in the Life of. By C. M. P. 

l8mo., cloth, as. 5d. 

Scenes of Suburban Life. By Anna B. F.Leigh 

Spencer, author of "The Co-Heiress of Wlllingham," &c. 
Fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

** An entertaining and forcible sketch of mission work in a neglected London 
district. The tale itself is full of interest, displaying the writers happy power 
of description and delineation of character.'* — Union Review. 

Sisters of Charity, and some Visits with them. 

Being letters to a Friend in England. Two Engraving*, is. 

Snow-bound in Cleeberrib Grange. A Christ- 
mas Story. By Q. E. Roberts. Dedicated to John Raskin, 
Esq. 3s. 6d. 

" An attractive volume for the young, and not devoid of Instruction either." 
—Christian Remembrancer. 

Snowball; and other Tales. By Isabella Forbes. 

Fcap. 8to. 28. 0d. 

Somebody. A Story for Children. -Illustrated. By 

Stella Austin, author of " Stamps." lomo., cloth. 
Somerford Friory. By Cecilia Mac Gregor. Crown 

8VO. 38. 

Story of a Dream ; a Mother's Version of the olden 

Tale of " Little Red Riding Hood," wherein that tale is made 
to bear a Christian lesson. l8mo. is. 
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, - ,_ ■_ .. - - - — ~ — *• * 

Stories on the Commandments. The First Table: 

" My Duty towards God." By the Rev. H. Hill, lBmo., 
cloth. It. 

Stories on the Commandments. The Second Table: 

"My Duty towards My Neighbour." By W. S. Rockstro. 

18mo., cloth, is. 0d. 

The Two Parts in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 

Summerleigh Manor; or, Brothers and Sisters. 

A Tale. Fcap. 8vo. 43. 

Sylvester Enderby, the Poet. By Louis Sand, 

author of " The Voices of Christmas." Fcap. 8vo. is. 

"The story is full of interest itself, well and pleasantly told, bat its value 
lies is the lessons it so forcibly teaches,— lessons of warning on the one hand 
against the cares and riches of this world, and against that philosophical seep, 
tlcisin which so invariably creates an evil heart of unbelief."— Church. " '— '— 



Scholar's Nosegay. A series of Tales and Con- 
versations on Flowers. 32mo., cloth, is. 

Stories and Lessons on the Festivals, Fasts, 

ani» Saints* Days. 33 books in a packet, 2s. In 3* vols., 
cloth, 38. 

Stories of Christian Joy and Sorrow, or Home 

Tales. By the Rev. H. D. Pearson. Containing Little Ruth 
Gray, Holy Stone, Hugnv Old Oliver Dale. isrno., cL, is. Od. 

Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. G. F. 

Pearson. I8mo.,el0lfi, la. 
Stumps. A Story for Children. By Stella Austin. 

With eight Illmstration*. lflmo., doth, sa. fid. 

Scripture Beading Lessons for Little Chil- 
dren. By a Lady. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, is. 6d. Second Series, 2s. Complete in one vol., 
as. 6d. 

Tales of the Empire; or, Scenes from the His- 
tory of the House of Hapsburg;. By the Rev. J. Barnes, 
author of the "Life of Archbishop Laud," &c* ISmo. ls.M.; 
paper, is. 

" Mr. Baines has selected several of the best known and most interesting 
events, and made- them the groundwork for a set of short stories. The ideais 
a happy one, and has been well carried out. Mary and Maximilian, Charles V., 
Wallenstein, Maria Theresa, and Radeteky. can hardly fail to make a story* 
book attractive."— Guardian. • 
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Tales or Faith and Providence. By the late 

Rer. W. B. Flower, iflmo. at. j cheap edition, is. 

"Taken from ancient sources, and related with considerable spirit"—- 
E c cl e s ias tic. 

Tales of Crowrridge Workhouse. By M. A. B. 

With a Preface by Louisa Twining:, iarao., cloth, «a. 
" Great freshness and individuality distinguish these sketches. For those 
who like to study character there are many genuine 'bits' true to nature, and 
wrought up as minutely as a Dutch cabinet picture. Ladies and gentlemen 
who do not wish always to read of life as a romance, and who are earnest 
enough in thought and in aim to wish to know the bard r e al it i e s of life, may 
perhaps find in this book means of usefulness for which they will be thankful. ' 
—Court Journal. 

Tales of a London Parish, &c. By the Author 

of " Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, 18mo., as. 6d. 
" Reveals by die help of a skilful and powerful hand, directed by deep reli- 
gious earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spiritual 
darkness which London hides from the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thought tiaatfC'—fVest of England Conservative. 

Tales of Mt Duty towards My Neighbour. 

32mo., is. 

" Fourteen good stories for Uetle children which cannot raflito be appreciated 
by those for whom they are intended." — Union. Review, 

Tales for Me to Read to Myself. With Twelve 

Engravings drawn by Macqnoid. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 

" These stories are Intended to be put into the hands of little children, who, 
though only able to master very easy words, may yet be wishing to read to 
them s elves. They were written to supply die want which is sometimes felt, of 
a book sufficiently easy for diis purpose, and yet more entertaining than the 
short sentences in spelling books. "—Prefaeo. 

" Is an excellent book, which will be found very acceptable to those for whose 
benefit it was published. It is simple, and attractive at the same time."— 
Union Review. 

"A delightful little children's story-book,"— Church Review. 

Tales of the Ancient British Church. ITew 

and cheaper edition, with an additional Tate. Bj the late 
Yen. Archdeacon Bvans, author of " The Rectory of Vale, 
head/' &c. l8mo. ss. 6d. 

"We heartily welcome this new edition of these Tales, at less than half their 
originalprice. — Churchman's Companion. 

Thinking for Oneself; or, an Adventure of the 

Carewes. Reprinted from " The Monthly Packet." l8mo., 
2b. cloth. 

Tiny Pollie's Ups and Downs. With Illustrations. 

By the Author of *' Neddie's Care." l6mo., cloth, 2a. 6cL 

The Tower Builders, and The Two Merchants. 
Trust. By the Author of « Beginnings of Evil." 

l8mo. 2s. 
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The Two Guabdians ; or, Home in this World. By 

the Author of " The Heir of Beddyffe." Fifth edition. 
Crown 8to. 6s. 

" Nothing can be finer than the heroine ; an upright, truthful character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave faults, jet full of deep feeling 
and true religion ; strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
affection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty."— Christian Re- 

Vannt Cboft. By the Author of "Contraband 

Christmas," ftc. l8mo., cloth, 2s. 

" It is a most touching and exquisite little narrathre, one of the most genu- 
inely tender and natural that we have ever seen, and in spite of some startling 
and almost 'sensational ' incidents and scenes it reads wonderfully as if it were 
not fiction, but fact."— Literary Churchman. 

The Voices of Habvest. By the Right Rev. 

R. Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Fcap. 8to. 8d. ; 
cloth, it. 

"An eloquent and religion-breathing little book, in which die marvellous 
operations of the harvest are pointed out In beautiful language, and occasion 
thence taken to remind the reader of the necessity' of cultivating the soul and 
heart, that we may reap the harvest of eternal happiness."— Morning Post. 

A Village Stobt fob Village Maidens. In Three 

Parts. Susan, Esther, and Dorothy; or, the Three Starts in 
Life. i8mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

Voices of Chbistmas. A Tale. By Louis Sand. 

With an illustration by Dalziel. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 
" We have seldom seen a Christmas book which appeared to us more tho- 
roughly successful A hearty, English tale, full ofpiquancy and interest, with 
considerable humour, in which an under-current ofearaest feeling teaches one 
of the deepest truths of our religion."— Ecclesiastic. 

Voyage to the Fobtun ate Isles. Is. ; cloth Is. 6d. 

An Allegory of the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and storms, 
and each soul in a boat therein, with compass, sails, pilot, chart, &c. 

Was it a Dream? or, the Spirit of Evil-speaking — 

and Ths Naw Churchyard; or, Whose will be the First 
Grave? By the Author of "Amy Herbert." ls.6d.j paper, is. 

The Wat through the Desert; or, the Caravan. 

By the Bight Rev. R. Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Fcap. 8to. 6d.; cloth is. 
An Allegory, showing how we should walk here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 

WE8TERLEIGH, AND OTHER TALES. By Mrs. G. J. 
Preston. Fcap. 8vo., doth. 

William Blake ; or, the English Farmer. By the 

Rev. W. E. Heygate. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 
An attempt to rouse the mind of the English Fanner to a sense of the res- 

K n M baI ? y J5 hk ? , a £ a . che ? J to hfan in tSebody politic: full of domestic and 
ailiar incidents which add naturalness to the story. 
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A Winter in the East. In Letters to the Chil- 
dren at Home. By F. M. 18mo. ss. 

The Wynnes; or, Many Men, Many Minds. A 

Tale of every-day life. Fcap. 8vo. 5a. 

The Widow and her Son; and other Tales. 

Translated from the German. By the late Rev. W. B. Flower. 
18mo. 3s. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of Dr. Allestree, Canon of Christ Church 

in 1 040. By Bishop Fell. He lived during the Tumults in the 
reign of King Charles I. 3d. 

Life of Bishop Hacbot. By Thomas Plume, D.D., 

and edited with large additions and copious notes by Macken- 
zie E. C. Walcott, B.D. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 

Life of Nicholas Ferrar, Citizen of London in 

1043. Abridged from the Memoir of Dr. Peckard, 1790. 18mo., 
cloth, ss. 

Life of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury; 

and Martyr. By the Rev. John Baines, S. John's College, 
Oxford. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 

" In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply though he 
be to be revered by us all ; but one who can notice his defects as well as his 
virtues, and on whose Judgment therefore we can rt\y. "—Chfford Heraid. 

Life of Sister Rosalie. By the Author of " Tales 

of Klrkbeck." Second Edition. Cloth, is. j cheap edition, 6d. 

Lives of Eminent English Divines. By the 

Rev. W. H. Teale. With Engravings, 5s. j or each Life sepa- 
rate, in paper covers. 

Life of Bishop Andrewes, Is. Life of Dr. Hammond, Is. 

Life of Bishop Bull, od. Life of Bishop Wilson, 1 s. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, is. 

Lives of Englishmen in Past Days. 

First Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson, fid. 
Second Series : Kettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompesson, 

Bold. 6d. 
Third Series : Walton, Wotton, Earl of Derby, Collingwood, 

Raffles, Ezmoath. I0d. 
Fourth Series : Alfred the Great, Sir Thomas More, John 

Evelyn, is. 

In one volume, cloth, gilt, Ss. M. 
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Memoir of the Rev. R. A. Suckling, with Cor- 
respondence. By the late Rev. I. Williams. New -edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

" A well defined picture of a Christian Clergyman living- in these later days 
a life of faith, and having a marked influence on friends ana acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge."— Guardian. 

Memoir of the Rev. H. Newland, M.A., Vicar 

of 8. Marychurch, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 
By the Rev. R, N. Shutte, Rector of S. Mary Steps, Exeter. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

A Short Memoir of Melise H. M. Brownlow. 

With Portrait, and Sermon by her brother the Rev. W. R. 
Brownlow, M JL Cloth, 2s. id. Cheap edition, U. 

A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holt Death 

of Hklbn Inolis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A short tale to show that it does not require " some great thine to make a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action of e very-day life, in one's 
usual trade or occupation, if done from the love of GOD and in His faith and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue." 

The Doctrine of the Crobs. A Memorial of a 

Humble Follower of Christ. By the Author of " Devotions 
for the Sick Room." V3mo. is. 

Memoir of John Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicar of 

South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, 
M.A. is. 

Memorial of Elizabeth A . 4d. 

Memorial of M. E. D. and G. E. D. Brief notes 

of ft Christian life and very holy death. By T. S. P. <U. 

HYMNS AND POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. C. P. ALEXANDER. 

FOATY-NINTH EDITION. 

Hymns for Little Children. 18mo. 6d. ; cloth, 

is. School edition, 3d. j cloth, 6d. 
Accompanying Tones for ditto by Dr. Gauntlett. 2s. 6d. 

Moral Songs. With Thirty-nine Vignette Illus- 
trations, ismo. 8d. j cloth, is. School edition, 3d. 

Narrative Hymns for Village Schools, 18mo. f 

wrapper, 8d. 
Accompanying Tones for ditto, 2s. fid. 
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Poems ok Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Parte I. and II., each <kL wrapper. Complete in one vol. 
doth, is. fid. 

Hymns, Descriptive and Devotional; for the 

Uae of Schools. 2d. 



Hymns for Children. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale, D.D. Sd. each Series, or bound together, is. 

Ffcst Series; Hymns for the Days of the Week, Hours, and 
Holy Days. 

Second Series : Hymns for Special Occasions— Church Duties, 
Privileges, and Festivals. 

Third Series : Hymns chiefly for the Saints* Days. 

Verses fob Church Schools. By Rosa Raise. 

New and Enlarged edition. Od. 

Hymns on the Catechism. By the late Rev. Isaac 

Williams, B.D. 6d., cloth Is. 

Hymns fob Infant Children; on Church, School, 

Baptism, and Belief, &c. id. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto, by the Rev. J. B. Dykes. Is. 

By the Author of " The Dally Life of a Christian 

Child-" 
Daily Life of the Christian Child : a Poem, in 

which the duties of each day in a child's life are set forth. 
Sd. in wrapper; cheap edition, wrapper, id. ; on a sheet, id. $ 
mounted on board, 6d. 

Verses fob the Sundays and Holydays of the 

Christian Year. With eight illustrations, ss. j mo- 
rocco, 48. 

VEB8ES FOB CHBISTIAN ChILDBEN ON THE DUTIES, 
Trials, and Temptations of their Daily Lives. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Rector of 8. Nicholas', 
Guildford. 6d.j cloth, od. 

Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

With Illustrations. Ad. 

Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

niustratadbyDalxiel. 6d. 

The Baptismal Name, and The Flower Garden. 

Od. 
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Last Sleep of a Christian Child : a Poem, show- 
ing how a Christian Child should meet death. 3d. in wrapper ; 
on a sheet, id. j mounted on board, 6d. 
" Very touchingly written."-^ English Review. 

The Ten Commandments, set in easy Verse, for 

Young 1 Children to commit to memory, fid. 

" Applying the spiritual sense of the Commandments in simple Terse."— 
BhfltsH Review. 

Prose Htmn fob Children. By the Rev. W. J. 

Jenkins, Rector of FUlingham. id., or 7«. per 100. 

The Grandfather's Christmas Story. 6d. 

A true tale of a little boy who always kept in mind the SAVIOUR'S Loveasd 

" Simply and touchingly told, in a strain likely to win the ear and heart of a 
young cm± n —SMjToUlt Herald. 

By the same author, 

The Mother's Easter Offering. 6d. 

A tale in Verse of GOD'S chastening hand in the death of young children, 
and the mother's submission. 

Little Annie; or, Michaelmas Day. 6d. 

An account in Verse of a little Girl, who by her example and earnestness 
brought her sinning brother to repentance and amendment. 

Old William; or, the Longest Day. 6d. 

A tale in Verse of the good and unselfish use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 



POETRY. 

Athanasius, and other Poems. By a Fellow of a 

College. 2s. 

" The writer possesses the historical as well as the poetical mind. His tone 
reveals his deep sympathy with antiquity. His style of thought and versifica- 
tion frequently remind us agreeably of Mr. Keble. — -Guardian. 

Annuals and Perennials; or, Seed-time and 

Harvest. By C. M. Waring. 'Demy 8vo., beautifully illus- 
trated by Macqnoid. 6s. 

Verses for every Sunday in the Year, chiefly founded on the Collects, 
Annual in their use. Perennial in their antiquity. 
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The Altae. By the late Rev. I. Williams, B.D., 

author of the " Cathedral." reap. 8vo. as. 6d. 

This work consists of Meditations in Verse on the several parts of the 
Service for the Holy Communion, applying them to corresponding parts of the 
Passion of our LORD. 

The Advent Collects Paraphrased in Verse. 

By the Rev. T. R. J. Laugharne, M.A. is. 

Christmas Eye, and other Poems. By Mrs. Cuth- 

bert Orlebar. l8mo. is. 

Claudia: the Days of Martyrdom. A Tale. 

By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 3s. 0d. 

"Marked by a devotional spirit, pleasant to read, and unaffected. It con- 
tains a faithful picture of the early Church and many of its customs, its tone of 
feeling, perils, acts of heroism, and devotion to CHRIST."— Oxford Herald. 

Daily Hymns. A Volume of Poems. By the late 

Venerable Archdeacon Evans, author of " Tales of the Ancient 
British Church." Fcap. 8vo. as. 0d. 

ECHOES from Old Cornwall. By the Rev. R. S. 

Hawker. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Echoes of our Childhood. By the Author of 

" Everley,*' &c. Fcap. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

" The prettiest book of nursery poems we have seen since the days of Jane 
Taylor's ever-memorable books.^— Monthly Packet. 
"A volume of simple and pleasing verses."— Guardian. 

Gifts and Light. Church Verses, By the Rev. 

A. M. Morgan. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 

Hymns of the Holy Feast. Square 24mo., on 

tinted paper, and rubricated. 8d. 

Hymns and Lyrics for the Seasons and Saints' 

Days or thk Church. By the Rev. G. Moultrie. Fcap. 
8vo. 0s. 

" In Mr. Moultrie's volume we have lighted upon an oasis in the desert. It is 
poetry, it is original poetry, and it is of very varied character."— Literary 
Churchman. 

"Full of refined thought and pure religious feeling."— Ecclesiastic. 

" One of the best, if not, indeed, the very best volume of sacred poetry we 
have seen for some years."— Standard, April 18, 1867. 

Hymns for the Sice. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale. Od.; cloth, is. 

Intended to set before the sick and suffering some of those sources of "strong 
consolation" which it has pleased GOD to lay up for them. 
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Thi Intermediate Stats. A Poem. Dedicated 

(with permission from himself) to the late Author of •• The 
Christian Year." Fcap, 8to. is. 6d. 

Lays of Israel. By Amelia M. Loraine. 2&. 6d. cL 

" Evidences very considerable poetic powers."— Ecclesiastic* 

Ltba Sanctorum; Lays for the Minor Festivals. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. Oeane. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Od. 

*' We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure : it is agreeably ^g. 
nificant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a coQectioa of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sufferings 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
Church. Many of the poems are singularly elegant and unpressrre:"— JVbrymqr 
P*st. 

Lays concerning the Early Church. By the 

Rev. J. F. Russell. Fcap. fire* Is. 6d. 

CONTENTS:— S. John's Torture: S. Ignatius; The Thundering Legion; The 
Martyr's Funeral ; The Council of Nice ; S. Ambrose, &c 

Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems.. By 

Mary Benn. lSmo. ss. 

"There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Sena's Lays of the Hebrews. 
The ' Grave of Saul' would be creditable to any one, and there areothes poems 
equally striking and melodious."— Guardian. 

The Martyrdom of S. Polycarp. By the Rer. 

6. Moultrie. 8vo. is. 

Memorialia Cordis: Sonnets and Miscellaneous 

Poems. By the Rev. C. I. Black. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. Od. 

CONTENTS:— To the Memoryof W. Archer Butler; The Tembof Swift; 
Famine of 1847; Rydal Mount; The Redbreast in Church; Gethsemane, ftc 

Medieval Hymns, Sequences, and other Poems, 

translated by the Rev. J. M. Neale. Second Edition. 



The. Nun of Enzkxostbrle ; a Legend of the 

Black Forest. By Mrs. T. Ogilvy, (nee Bosanqoet.) ss.6d. 

Poems. By the Rev. Claude Magnay. New edit. 

with additions. Fcap. 8vo. ss. fid. 

Poems. By C. A. M. W. Post 8vo. 6s. 

PlETAS PUERILI8 ; or, Childhood's Path to Heaven, 
and other Poems. By the Rev. A. Evans. 8vo. ss. M. 

Piktaa Mrtrica. By the late Rev. T. M. Hopkins* 

Incumbent of 8. Saviour's, Paddhagton, Pcmp. Stca SS.M. 
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Preparatives fob Death. Being Selections from 

the Poems of Bishop Ken. ISmo. is. 

Riyer Reeds. By the Author of " Beatrice." Fcp. 
8vo. as. 6d. 

Sacred Memories : The Athanasian Creed, Metri- 
cally Paraphrased, and other Poems. By the Rer. Francis 
Phillott, M.A., S. John's College, Oxford. Grown flro., 
se.j cloth, as. 6d. 

The Sweet Rhythm of S. Bernard on the 

.Most Holt Nams of Jbsus. Newly done into English. Sd. 

Songs and Ballads fob Manufacturers. By 

the late Bey. J. M. Neale. 3d. 

The Sword, and the Cross. By the Rev. J. O. 

Dakeyne. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

•' Commend themselves to the reader more by their spiritual import, yet they 
are not wanting in passages of considerable force and beauty."— Morning Post, 

Sonnets and Verses, from Home and Parochial 

Life. By the Bey. H. K. Cornish. Fcap. 8vo. as. 6d. 

The Solitary; or, a Lay from the West. With other 

Poems in English and Latin. ByMaryBenn. iSmo. se.fid. 

Thoughts in Verse on Pbivate Pbayeb and 

Public Worship. By the Bey. J. Ford. -Crown evo. is. fid. 

Verses fob Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and enlarged edition, fid. 

Winged Wobds. Poems, by A. H. ISmo. 2s. 6d. 



BOOKS AT 2d. EACH. 

Annandale; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A 
Welsh Tale. 

The Boy Mabtyb. A Tale of Norwich, a.d. 1137. 

The Brother's Sacrifice ; or, a Soldier's Gene- 
rosity Rewarded. By Miss Banbury. 

The Cat and heb Kittens; a Fable on Disobe- 
dience and Mischief. 
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TWOPENCE. 

The Child's Mission; a True Tale of the influence 

of a very young and dying Child in the Conversion of her 
mother from Sin to Holiness. 

Dishonesty, and the Loss of Character which follows 

it. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

The Dumb Boy ; showing how, though Dumb, he 

felt the influence of our Holy Religion. By Selina Bunhury. 

Edward Morris ; a Tale of Cottage Life. By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 

A Few Prayers and a Few Words about Prayer. 

By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 

How to be Useful and Happy ; a Few Words of 

Advice, with Rules for a Young Person. By the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 

I am so Happy ; or, the Reward of Sorrow borne 

Religiously. By Miss Bunbury. 

Little Stories for Little Children. 

CONTENTS :— The Little Herd Boy ; The Sensible Elephant ; The Stadias; 
Sleep and Death ; The Weoden Leg ; The Flowers, the Field, and the PearL 

The Little Lace Girl; a Tale of Irish Industry. 

By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

Luoy Ford j or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage 

to the Holy Land. 

Mary Wilson; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 
Margaret Hunt; or, the Patient and Forgiving 

School-Girl. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

Minnie Haslem ; or, the Benefit of having Some- 
thing to do. 

Pattie Grahame ; or, School Trials, Learning, and 

Benefits. 

The Ravens ; a Fairy Tale. By the Author of 

"The Conceited Pig.** 

Rose Eglinton j or, The Stolen Child. By the late 

Rev. W. B. Flower* 
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TWOPENCE. 

The Sprained Ancle; or, the Punishment of 

Forgetfulness. By the Author of ' ' The Conceited Pig." 

Story of a Pbomise that was Kept. 

Story of a Primrose ; wherein is shown the Results 

of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindness is given. 

The Stray Donkey; a Lesson on Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. By a Donkey himself. 

Tale of a Tortoise, with its Adventures; and 

A Story or King Alf&bd the Grsat. 

The Two Sheep ; a Lesson from the Adventures of 

an Erring; or Stray Sheep. 

William Dale ; or, The Lame Boy. 



BOOKS AT 3d. EACH. 
The Blind Curate's Child. By Selina Bunhury. 
Daisy. By Selina Hancock. 
The Fairy Pera; or the Snowdrops. 
Glimpse of the Unseen. 
The Legend of S. Christopher; or, What Master 

snail I serve f 

Sampson the Fisherman, and his Son. By Selina 

Banbury. 

S. Andrew's Day ; or, the Brother's Influence. By 
the Author of " The Sunbeam." 

Silent John. A short Story on the good result of 

Meditation on the Good Shepherd, by the aid of the well- 
known Picture of that subject. By Miss Bunbury . 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 
Willie Morgan. A Tale for Good Friday. By a 

Clergyman's Daughter. 
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BOOKS AT 4d> BACH. 

The late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 

Erick's Grave ; or, How a faithful Russian Servant 
laid down his life for his Master.— The Hklmsman or Lake 
Erik j a Tale of American Courage in a Burning Ship. — Thk 
Plaguk of 1605 at EyaMj in Derbyshire, and how it was met. 

The Dream of S. Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage t and Thk Caoss of Constamtin*. 

The Legend of S. Dorothea, Virgin and Martyr, 

ofCi 



The Sieoe of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 

Persia, and his Host were overthrown by she Faith of its 
Bishop; and, Thk Dkath of Julian, the Apostate Emperor, 
a.d. 86*3, the fearful Tale of one who renounced his Christian 
Faith. 

The Two Huts. An Allegory. 



The Rev. F. E. PAGET, MJL 
A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk; or, How 

the Yateshull Boys enjoyed that Day. 

Beating the Bounds ; its Religious Meaning and 

Origin, as taught at Yateshull. 

Hallowmas Eve; or, a Conversation on Old Church 

Legends and Customs. 

The Singers ; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 

Church Choir. 

The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast of 

Yateshull Church was kept. 

The Bonfire ; or, How the Fifth of November 

was kept at Yateshull. 

The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 
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POURPENCE. 

The late Rev. E. MONRO, MA. 
The Cottage in the Lahe; or the Sad Effects of 

Indecision of Character. 

The Drunkard's Boy; or, God's Help in Mis- 
fortune. 

The Railroad Boy; or, True Peace in Suffering. 
Annie's Grave ; or, More than Feeling required in 

True Religion. 

Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 

Mary Cooper ; or, Choosing One's Own Path in Life. 

Dick, the Haymaker. 

Walter, the Convict. 

The Tale of a Cotton Gown. Manchester Life. 

The Rev. H. B. PEARSON. 
Hugh ; or, the Influence of Christian Art. 
Holy Stone; a Story of Two Penitents: showing 

what real Repentance i*» 

Sibyl Mabchantj or, The Strengthening and Re- 
freshing of the Soul under Trials. 

Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good Ex- 
ample even by a little Child. 

Old Oliver Dale. 



Annie's Cross ; or, " I wish I was God's Child." 

A Tale. 

Annie Merton ; or, the Child of Mercy. By Selina 
Hancock. 

Autumn and Spring. 
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FOURPENCE. 

Alice Parker; or, the Tea Drinking. By the Au- 
thor of " Susan Carter," &c. 

The Bot Prince of Mercia. A Tale of the 

Heptarchy. 

The Choristers of S. Mary's. A Legend of 

Christmas-tide, a.d. circa 1143. By W. S. Rockstro. 

Churchyard Gardening. By the Author of "The 

Bishop's Little Daughter." 

Consolation; or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer 

in Absence. By the Author of " Gentle Influence." 
Cornelie ; or. Self-will. By Selina Hancock. 
The Corner-stone. An account of the Laying 

the Foundation-stone of a Church. 

A Day's Misfortunes, or Try Again ; or, the 

Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the late Rev. 
W. B. Flower. 

A Day's Pleasure; or, the Consecration of the 

District Church. By the Author of " Susan Carter.'* 

The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest. 

By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 

A story of the union between Saxons and Normans. 

E^len Meyrick ; a Story on False Excuses. By 

the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 

Eve Godsmarke. By Selina Hancock. 

Flora and her Children ; a Tale for Young Chil- 
dren on the Nature and History of Flowers. 

The Father's Hope ; or, the Wanderer Returned. 

By the Author of " Going Abroad." 

Gabriel's Dream and Waking. By the Author 

of " The Chamois Hunter," " The Cross-bearer," &c. 
George Malings ; or, the Sunday Truant By the 

Author of " Susan Carter," " The Secret," " Old Betty," Ac 
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FOUR PENCE. 

Harold. A Ghost Story with a Moral. By the 

Author of '* The Little Gardeners." 

Island Choir ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus. 
John Borton; or, a Word in Season. By Mrs. 

J. S. Henalow. 

Kitty-Scranning. A Tale for London Boys. 

Legend of the Land of Flies. 

Little Mary; or, the Captain's Gold Ring. By 

Selina Banbury. 

The Little Miners ; a Fairy Tale of an Explosion 

in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Greeley. 

The Lost One Found. A true Story of the Bap- 
tism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 

Lily of the Valley. By F. B. 
Little Walter, the Lame Chorister. 

A tale, to show the great importance of each one's Individual example for 
good or for eril. 

My Dream. A true account of a Dream of the 

Heavenly Jerusalem, with the lesson of parity in heart, 
needed for all to see God. 

Memorial of Elizabeth A . 

Memoir of Helen Inglis. 

Miss Peck's Adventures ; or, the folly of going 

out of our own sphere of Duty. By the Author of "The Con- 
ceited Pig." 

Miss Chester's Work. By F. A. H. 

Our Little Kathleen. By Selina Hancock. 

Pay Next Week. By Anna B. F. Leigh Spencer,. 

author of " The Co- Heiress of Willingham." 

Perseverance. A Tale for Working Girls. 

The Pride of Rose Lynn. By Selina Hancock. 

Rags and Tatters. By the Author of " Everley." 
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jFOURFCMOE. 

Ruts Digb y. By the Author of " Trevenan -Court," 

&c. 

The Secket; a Tale of Christmas Decorations. 

By the Author of " Susan Carter." 

Strength and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 

" A pretty Story of Factory Life, exhibiting what may be done by kind and 
zealous ministerial watchfulness and superintendence." Clerical Jmtmal. 

Upward and Onward. A Story for Girls. 
Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the Best "Policy. A 

Tale of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in very humble life. 

The Young Anglers of Vichy. By the Author 

of " Willie Grant j or, Honesty is the best Policy." 



BOOKS AT 6d. EACH. 

Amy, the King's Daughter. 

Angels. By Mrs. Stone, author of " God's Acre/ 9 

Betty Corn well and her Grandchildren; or, 

the Path of Obedience. 

Bishop's Visit. By the Author of the " Bishop's 

Little Daughter." 

Charley's Trip to the Black Mountain. 
Charlotte Drew's Pinch. 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal effects of the first step In disobedience to 
parents, and of choosing bad companions at school. 

The Chorister's Fall. 

A tale of a Chorister whose vanity led him to fall, but who was enabled to 
rejoice in the illness which brought htm to repentance. 

Easy Tales for Little Children. With En- 

graving*, and in Large Type. 

_ John's Disobedience; Fanny's Birthday; Little Mary's Fail; Susan's Cross 
Behaviour ; The Lost Child ; The Torn Frock ; &c. 

Edna Gbant j or, Never Lonely. 
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8IXPENCE. 

Ellen Ashton ; or, the Light of Christ's Love. 

By C. H; M. 

The Everlasting Hills ; an Allegdry. 

The Fair and the Confirmation; a Lesson to 

thoughtless Tillage girls on lightly treating God's holy 
ordinance. 

The Foundling; a Tale of the Times of S. Vincent 

de Paul. 

The Force of Habit j or, the Story of Widow 

Monger. By F. C. Lefroy. 

The Garden in the Wilderness ; or, the Church 

of Christ in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 

George Foster, the Page. By the Author of 

" Susannah." 

George Turner, the London Apprentice; or, 

'Tis Good to be Honest and True. 

The Half-holiday. — A Packet of Six Tales, con- 
taining Six Different Ways of Spending a Half-holiday. By 
the Author of " Gentle Influence." 

Honor Delafont j a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, 

and its Answer. By the Author of " Sunsetting." 

Is it the Best? A Tale. By the Author of 

"Trevenan Court," &c. 

Joey ; or, the Story of an Old Coat. By the late 

Rev. E. Monro. 

Joy in Duty. By the Author of " The Master of 

Churchill Abbots, and his little Friends," and " Play and 
Earnest." 

Legend of Golden Water, 

Little Stories for Little Children. With 

Engravings, and in large Type. 

Little Nelly ; or, God will provide. 

Mary Mansfield; or, the Life and Trials of a 

Country Girl. 
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8IXPENCE. 

Mercy Downer ; or Church and Chapel. Wrapper. 
The Mirrors ; a Story for Children. 

A story of a little Girl, who was taught by our LORD'S parables to see things 
eternal, of which all things here are but the pictures or emblems. 

Millie's Journal. Edited by the Author of " Gentle 

Influence." 



Is the plain unvarnished Narrative, or Journal, of a young and well edu 
cated English Girl, who accompanied her family into the Far west, Macomb, 
Illinois, U.S. 



Michael the Chorister; or, the Influence of the 

Cathedral Service. 

Midsummer Eye. By the late Rev. E. Monro. 

A tale of the fidelity of a young girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
her influence for good on the father and others. 

The MYSTERY of Marking; or, Christian Respon- 
sibility. By the Right Rev. R. Milman, Bishop of Calcutta. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how to work out the Fitter oi 
our LORD and SAVIOUR in themselves. 

Nanny : a Sequel to " Harry and Archie." By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 

Nelly Upton's Trials ; or, The Hidden Path. By 

the Author of" Strength and Weakness/' &c. 

Never Too Late to Mend ; or, the Two Fortune 

Tellers. By the Author of " Willie Grant." 

A tale for Tillage girls, of encouragement to persevere in the course of true 
religion, and to mid m that the best way to be useful and happy. 

The Neglected Opportunity. 

Nine Shillings a Week; or, How Rachel Down 

kept House. 

Old Betty. A Sketch from Ileal Life. In two parts, 

6d. each. 

An Old Woman's Story j or, Trust in Trial. By 

Nona Bellairs. 

The Path of Life. By the Author of the w Seven 

Corporal Works of Mercy." 

Peter Noble the Royalist. An Historical Tale 

of the 1 7th Century. By the Author of " The Apple Bloasom." 
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SIXPENCE. 

Philip Bezant ; or, Is Revenge Sweet P By the 

Author of " likes and Dislikes." 

The Post-office Window; being a Tale of the 

Night School. By the Author of " Likes and Dislikes." 

The Pkecious Stones of the Kino's House: 

an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 

Rachel Ashbttrn ; a Story of Real Life. By the 

Author of " Harry and Walter." 

Ready and Desirous; or, A Lent's Lessons. Se- 
cond Edition. 

Recollections of a Soldier's Widow. 

A true tale ; related as told by the Widow herself. She followed the for- 
unes of the a8th Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
openhagen, Corunna, and Barossa. 

Ruth Osborne, the Nurse. 

A lesson to nurses of patient and untiring attention, supported by true reli- 
loos principles. 

Self-Devotion ; or the Prussians at Hochkireh. 

From the German. 
A sketch of a £ne character In tasfldelity and devotion of an old servant. 

The Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Shepherds qf Bethlehem : a Story of the 

Nativity of our Loan. 

Sister's Care ; or, How a very young girl took care 

of her little orphan sister. By the Author of " Michael the 
Chorister.'* 

Stories on the Lord's Prayer. By the Author 

of "Amy Herbert." 

S. John the Evangelist's Day ; or, the Martyr- 
dom of Will. 
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81XPENCE. 

Susan Spellman : a Tale of the Trials she met with 

n the Silk Mills at Hprton. 

Sunset Reverie; an Allegory: in which Mirth 

and Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 

Sunsetting ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of 
happiness, peace, and contentment. 

The Threefold Promise and the Threefold 

Blbssino. Published in aid of the Funds of the Mission 
Church, S. George in the East, London. 

Trebursaye School ; or, the Power of Example. 

A Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 

The Two Birthdays, and other Tales. A packet 

of Six Reward Books. By the Author of " Harold, a Ghost 
Story with a Moral." 

The Twins. A Tale of Warning to Boya ; showing 

the misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 

The Two Friends ; or, Charley's Escape. 

A tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warning of his sudden 
death. 

The Vicar's Guest. By Ada Cambridge. 
Willie Collins and the Pony Frosty. By 

B. E. B. 

Young Churchman's Alphabet. The leading 

events of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an 
engraving to each letter. 

The Young Soldiers, or, the Double Birthday; 

and other Tales. In a Packet, or cloth. 
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